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3 
THE GERMAN MINORITY IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HE successful outcome, announced on February 20, of the 
negotiations between the three German coalition parties— 
the so-called “Activists ’’*—and the Government constituted 
an important step towards the improvement of the relations 
between the German minority and the Czechoslovak people. These 
negotiations were formally initiated on January 27, when a 
Memorandum containing seven demands was handed to M. Hodza, 
the Prime Minister, by the leaders of the Activists, repre- 
senting a third, according to existing Parliamentary strength, of 
the German minority in Czechoslovakia. The Government have 
so far promised to meet five of the seven demands by administrative 
action. 

The Sudeten German Party of Herr Konrad Henlein, repre- 
senting the other two-thirds of the German minority, took no part 
in the negotiations, as his conditions were regarded as unacceptable 
by the Government and at variance with the Constitution. In 
order to explain the significance and importance of the new agree- 
ment concluded and of the Activist movement, it is necessary briefly 
tosummarize the position of the German minorty in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

It was President Masaryk who said that the problem of the 
Czechoslovak State was that of the nationalities. Czechoslovakia, 
a State with a population of 14,730,000? contains within its frontiers 
7,447,000 Czechs, 3,218,000 Germans, 2,309,000 Slovaks, 720,000 
Magyars, 569,000 Ruthenes, 100,000 Poles, and 266,000 other nation- 
alities and Jews. A number of points should be borne in mind 
when considering the position of the German’ minority. The first 
is that, with the exception of certain German-speaking “ islands,”’ 
such as at Prague, Brno, and Bratislava, in the Czech part of the 
country, the Germans are established in a series of compact masses. 
But even more important is the fact that these masses form a solid 
belt situated along the whole length of the German-Czechoslovak 
frontier, forming what is known as the Randgebiete. The German 
minority in Czechoslovakia is, therefore, largely a frontier minority, 
its geographical position resembling an inverted U, in the open 
centre of which is situated Prague. This configuration undoubtedly 
- (1) @.e., The German Sonal Democrat. Agrarian and Christian -<o ial + arties 
Up to 1926 ‘all these Parties were in opposition. But from 1926 to 1929 the * ocial 


Democrats and Clericals, from 1932 onwards the Social !’emocrats and the 
\grarians, and from July 1936 all three Parties were represented in the Government 


(2) 1930 Census figures. 

(3) It should be noted that the German-speaking minority were Austrian 
subjects before the creation of the Czechoslovak State, and not Germans of the 
Reich, and also that the frontiers between Germany and what is now Czechoslovakia 
were not changed by the Peace Treaties. 

(4) There are, however, a number of Czech “ islands ”’ in the German minority 
territory containing a Czech population of 380,000; on the other hand, 730,000 
German-speaking inhabitants live outside the German-speaking d stricts ‘of the 
>tate, 
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affects materially the practicability of the proposition of autonomy 
which Herr Henlein has put forward on behalf of the Sudetey 
Germans. 

Last, but by no means least in importance, is the fact that, 
with the exception of the areas mentioned above,’ the industries 
of Czechoslovakia? are concentrated in Northern Bohemia, jy 
the territory of the German-speaking population of the State and 
adjacent to the German frontier. The consequences of this are 
far-reaching in that it was the German-speaking industrial popula. 
tion of Northern Bohemia who bore the brunt of the economic 
depression. It was only natural that economic distress led to 
discontent, and that this discontent assumed political forms. It 
was not unnatural for those who suffered to blame the Czech 
Government for their troubles, to accuse them of pursuing « 
chauvinist policy, and of discrimination against Germans in favour 
of Czechs in the matter of unemployment relief and public works 
Some of the grievances were justified, and President Benes himsel! 
has admitted that “ mistakes have been made which must not 
be repeated, such as, for instance, that contractors and workmen 
have been called from Czech, or from Czech-German districts into 
German districts where unemployment prevails.’”’? Full use was 
made of these complaints by those hostile to the Government: 
discontent was fostered and grievances exaggerated for political 
purposes. 

In addition to these economic troubles, which had _ been 
aggravated by the depression, there were also certain long-standing 
grievances regarding education and the use of minority languages. 
The Minorities Treaty of September 10, 1919 guaranteed full and 
complete protection of life and liberty to all inhabitants of Czecho- 
slovakia without distinction of birth, nationality, language, race, 
or religion. It declared all Czechoslovak nationals equal before 
the law and recognized the right of all minorities to establish, 
manage and control at their own expense schools, etc., with the 
right to use their own language ; it provided for the establishment 
of State schools and public instruction in the mother-tongue for 
linguistic minorities. Such minorities were assured an equitable 
share in the enjoyment and application of the sums which might 
be provided out of public funds under the State, municipal, or 
other budgets for educational, religious, or charitable purposes. 

The Language Law of February 29, 1920 interpreted the Treaty 
and provided that in places where 20 per cent. of the population 
belonged to a linguistic minority, the minority might deal with 
local officials, be heard in court or carry on legal proceedings in 





(1) J.e., Prague, Brno, Bratislava. 

(2) It is important to recall that these industries before the war supplied a home 
market of 52 million inhabitants within the confines of the Habsburg Empire—a 
market now shrunk to 15 millions. Export trade has in consequence become 4 
vital consideration. 


(3) In a speech at Liberec (Reichenburg) on August 19, 1936. 
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their own language. But no exception was made, for example, in 
the case of Prague, in spite of its 40,000 German inhabitants, as 
they did not represent the requisite 20 per cent. of the population. 

In the matter of education 40 was fixed as the minimum number 
of children of a minority for whom the State was prepared to 
establish an elementary school, and 400 for a secondary school. 
No autonomy in the administration of minority schools was per- 
mitted. The German-speaking minority complained bitterly that 
these provisions failed to interpret fairly the sense of the Minorities 
Treaty. Further, they accused the Government of deliberate 
discrimination against them in the matter of appointments to posts 
in the State and public services, such as the railway and postal 


services. 





The coming to power of National-Socialism in Germany in 
1933 was welcomed by the extreme nationalists among the German 
minority, who saw in the principle of Volksgemeinschaft a convenient 
rod with which to beat the back of the Government. By the 
autumn of 1933 the activities of the extremists had become such 
that a decree was passed under which the German Nationalist 
and National-Socialist Parties were declared illegal and suppressed. 
Shortly after, a new movement, the Sudeten German Heimatsfront, 
emerged under the leadership of Herr Henlein, and made 
rapid progress with a nationalist and anti-Marxist programme, 
gaining adherents at the expense of the German Agrarians and, to 
some extent also, the German Social-Democrats, both of which 
parties were represented in the Government. In the elections 
of May 19, 1935 the new Party had a phenomenal success— 
it was expected to obtain little more than twenty seats— 
polling more votes than any other party and, with 44 seats, obtain- 
ing only one seat less than the old-established and influential 
Czechoslovak Agrarian Party.’ 

On the day following the election Herr Henlein despatched a 
telegram to the President of the Republic in which he stated that 
he regarded his Party’s success as the electorate’s answer to his 
claim for responsibility and a share in the Government of the 
country. He assured the President, as the guarantor of the Con- 
stitution, of his Party’s respect, and declared that he would seek 
to attain his objectives upon the basis of the Constitution of the 
State. 

(1) The results of the election (previous strength given in brackets) were 
as follows :—Agrarians 45 (47), Sudeten Germans 44 (0), Czechoslovak Social 
Democrats 38 (41), Communists 30 (30), Czech National-Socialists (Dr. Benes) 
28 (32), Czech Clericals 22 (25), Slovak Clericals 22 (21), National Union 17 (15), 
Czech Small Traders 17 (12), German Social Democrats 11 (21), Hungarians and 
Eastern Germans 9 (14), Czech Fascists 6 (0), German Christian Socials 6 (11), 
German Agrarians 5 (12). The Sudeten Germans polled 1,249,530 votes as against 
the 1,176,593 votes of the Agrarians, the 299,942 of the German Social Democrats, 
rat aan of the German Agrarians, and the 162,781 of the German Christian 
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His claim to a share in the Government was, however, rejected, 
and the Government, which resigned on May 28, having only 149 
seats in the new Parliament out of a total of 300, was reconstructed 
on June 3 to include the Czech Small Traders’ Party, whose 17 
seats gave it a total of 166 seats in the Chamber and 82 seats, out 
of 150, in the Senate. 

Herr Henlein himself did not seek election and preferred to 
direct the activities of the new Party, which was organized on the 
Fiihrerprinzp, from outside. This decision was severely criticized 
by the Government as undemocratic, and on more than one occasion 
in recent months Dr. Hodza has declined to negotiate with Herr 
Henlein as long as he remains outside Parliament. During the 
debate on the Ministerial Declaration, therefore, on June 19 Herr 
Frank acted as spokesman for the Sudeten Germans. After 
declaring that his Party was loyal to the State and the form of the 
State, he claimed all the rights recognized by law as due to the 
German minority. The Party would fight for these rights and for 
administrative autonomy. It was prepared for ministerial respon- 
sibility, but would not be content merely with a a few portfolios. 
Turning to foreign policy he demanded a policy of European 
solidarity and declared that the Sudeten Germans would never 
act to the prejudice of “ the indestructible bonds which bind the 
whole German nation,’ and that their powerful efforts would be 
directed to maintaining intact “ the vital basis of their nationality.” 
Finally, he denounced the policy of pacts by which peace could 
never be safeguarded, but only inequality between States _per- 
petuated. 

From this time onwards the problems of the German minority 
in Czechoslovakia were brought more and more into prominence 
as a result of the strenuous propaganda campaign conducted by 
the Sudeten Germans at home and abroad, assiduously supported 
by the German press, and by appeals to the League of Nations 
claiming that the Minorities Treaty had not been properly observed. 

Throughout this time Herr Henlein gave the impression of being 
desirous for moderation, and he issued repeated warnings that if 
his demands were not met he would not be responsible for con- 
trolling the extremists among his supporters. He maintained that 
he was prepared to co-operate loyally with the Government provided 
the position of the German minority were improved. He demanded 
the full equality guaranteed under the Minorities Treaty, and 

accused the Government of unfair political and economic discrimin- 
ation. Finally, he claimed the appointment of Germans to 
administrative posts under the State in proportion to the size of 
the German population, on the basis of which he claimed that 
31,000 posts should be allotted. 

In reply to his protests and demands the Government maintained 
that his declared moderation and loyalty to the State could not 
be reconciled with the anti-democratic methods adopted by his 
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Party, its propaganda methods, and the activities of his lieutenants. 
As long as the Party held its totalitarian views and as long as there 
were grounds to suspect its relations with National-Socialism 
across the border there could be no confidence, and without con- 
fidence the question of appointment to Government posts could 
not arise. During 1935 and 1936, therefore, there was created a 
vicious circle which it seemed to be impossible to break. 
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In December, 1935, Dr. Eduard Benes was elected to the 
Presidency of the Republic in succession to President Masaryk. 






asion 
Herr & In the spring of the following year the new President set to work 
y the JF to seek a solution of the German minority problem. He recognized, 














Herr as he subsequently admitted, that mistakes had been made, that 
A fter there had been discrimination in the matter of public works, Govern- 
f the ment contracts, and unemployment relief against the Sudeten 
. the Germans. In this fresh initiative the Government was assisted by 
1 for the new so-called Young Activist movement among the German 
pon- Social-Democrat, Agrarian, and Christian Social Parties, which 
lios, had supported and had been represented in the Government since 
ean 1926.' But the younger Deputies felt that the time had come for 
ever energetic steps to be taken to secure a satisfactory and final 
the settlement of the relations between the German minority and 






the Czechoslovak people. 
On May 21, 1936 the Foreign Minister, Dr. Kamil Krofta, 
' delivered an important speech in which he dealt, from an historical 
point of view, with the relations between the Germans and Czechs 
in Bohemia. He said that the negative attitude of the German 
political leaders after the war had deprived their followers of the 
active participation in the building of the new State. The Con- 
stitution of 1920, and the establishment of the new State were, 
therefore, the work of the Czechs and the Slovaks, who inevitably 
came to look upon them as their own creation. Nevertheless, the 
Germans were not regarded as a mere minority; they were a 
historical entity, heirs of a special historical fate and mission. He 
concluded :— 
‘“* We are not unhopeful that our German compatriots, or at 
least the overwhelming majority of them, will understand how 
to harmonize their just endeavours to preserve their national 
individuality with the fact that they live in a State in which the 
Czechoslovaks, not merely by their numbers and actual power, 
but also by their establishment of the State and by their réle in 
ancient and recent history are the leading nation. If this hope 
be fulfilled we shall all certainly willingly regard our German 
compatriots as a second Staatsvolk, and will gladly collaborate 
with them in promoting the prosperity of our common homeland.” 
In spite of these overtures Herr Henlein, who had been re-elected 
for another year as Leader of the Sudeten Germans, adopted what 

(1) See footnote (1) on p. 3. The Young Activist leaders were Herr Jaksch 
for the Social-Democrats, Herr Hacker for the Agrarians and Herr Schitz for 
the Christian Socials. 
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appeared to be a more uncompromising attitude. How far this 
may have been due to the internal troubles of his Party is not 
clear ; the comparative moderation of his public utterances had 
been severely criticised by the extremists within the Party, who 
accused him openly of betraying the German cause. Speaking at 
Cheb on June 21, he demanded “ a definite recognition of a dividing 
line for our people, and a renewal of the rights of nationalities with 
an acknowledgment of groups of people under responsible leader- 
ship.” This was interpreted to mean the separation of the German- 
speaking districts and the grant to them of administrative autonomy 
within a federal State. Turning to foreign policy he said that the 
time had come for him to speak plainly. It was essential, he said, 
that the Government should enter into new and “ decent ’’ relations 
with the whole of the German people, and particularly with the 
Reich. When his Party was asked openly or covertly to join the 
political front against Germany he was bound to reply that they 
were Germans. “I would sooner be hated alone with Germany 
than seek an advantage from the hate of Germany.’ In August, 
Herr Henlein, after a visit to London, visited Berlin, where he met 
Herr Hitler and Nazi leaders, and discussed the situation. 

Meanwhile, the hands of the Government were further strength- 
ened when, on July 2, Dr. Hodza announced that the German 
Christian Social Party had joined the Government coalition and 
that one of the Party’s representatives, Herr Zajicek, had been 
appointed Minister without portfolio. As a result of this decision, 
only Herr Henlein’s party, among the German-speaking minority 
parties, remained unrepresented in the Government. 

In August, the President of the Republic undertook a tour 
through the German-speaking districts of Northern Bohemia. On 
August 19, at Liberec (Reichenberg), where he opened the trade 
fair, he made an important speech. 

Nationality questions, he declared, were an internal concern 
for all countries without exception. He, therefore, denied the 
right of any foreign State to meddle in such questions. To the 
League of Nations alone was supervision permitted. In Czecho- 
slovakia, he continued, the struggle of the minority nations was 
not “a fight for existence, but merely a struggle for political power 
and co-rule in the State.’’ The problem could only be solved “ by 
mutual agreement and co-operation between Czechs and Germans, 
upon direct, open and loyal discussion without pressure, without 
threats. .. ."’ He recalled a recent speech in which he had said 
that he was “ in favour of the Germans in our Republic receiving 
all that they require for their cultural and economic prosperity, 
and I am convinced that by a gradual and steady evolution, and 
the maintenance of the democratic system of government this can 
be given to them.” 

No ready-made formula could be applied. He therefore rejected 
‘autonomy or federative tendencies, which spring from the applica- 
tion of Fascist principles, from totalitarian, or Communist prin- 


‘ 
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ciples’’; and declared that: “ We stand for the principle of a 
yeasonable decentralization combined with an expedient economic 
and administrative regionalism . . .”’ and continued :— 


‘“T know that our Germans have complaints, desires and 
demands of a practical character. In the language and educa- 
tional spheres these are not matters of a fundamental character, 
and are easy of disposal by reasonable practice. In economic 
matters, too, the question is substantially one of reasonable 
practice. I do not hesitate to say that in these matters mistakes 
have been made which must not be repeated, such as, for instance, 
that contractors and workmen have been called from Czech or 
from Czech-German districts into German districts where un- 
employment prevails. The German parties that support the 
Government have already discussed all these matters, and in 
the forthcoming activities—as Dr. Hodza, the Premier, has 
declared—a right course of action will certainly be pursued. 

‘““The greatest difficulties arise in matters concerning the 
State officials and other employees. A number of the German 
wishes are in this connection justified. But precisely in this matter 
is it necessary to consider two points. In the first place there is 
the question of confidence. It is comprehensible that a democratic 
State does not wish to entrust its administration to officials who 
profess Fascist, totalitarian or Communist principles. That applies 
in all directions, equally for Czechoslovaks as for Germans. This 
menace—as the situation presents itself to-day—is the greater 
from the German side. 

‘“*T am glad to state that in general the German officials and 
employees and the German soldiers fulfil their duties to the 
Republic very satisfactorily, that the greater part of the German 
population are loyal to it as their fatherland, and that the German 
parties adhering to the Government fulfil their duties to the State 
in self-sacrificing fashion. It needs only a fraction of the popula- 
tion, however, to come forward with alluring, if impractical, 
watchwords to provoke distrust on the other side. . . . 

‘* For this reason | stress the fact of confidence, I stress the 
fact of patience and of time, and I should like to see that on the 
German side nothing should happen either in public declarations 
or manifestations, or in private intercourse, or in the course of 
the daily political discussions that is calculated with just cause to 
affect confidence on the Czech side, or that could serve as a justifi- 
cation for postponing the achievement of a seasonable settlement 
between Czechs and Germans.” 

On August 26 Herr Henlein replied to the President’s recent 
speeches in the following terms :— 

‘* The great question for all the people of our country is whether 
an honourable peace will be attained. We do not want to take 
anything from another nation, but we must ask that the same 
respect which we always show to the Czech people be accorded 
to us and our homes. We must demand that our homes remain 
for ever German. There can be no compromises in a struggle for 
one’s home. We must demand for the preservation of our people 
self-government in all national spheres.” 
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During the autumn the utterances of the Henlein party tended 
more and more to reflect the campaign which was conducted from 
the Reich against the Czechoslovak-Soviet Pact and the increasing 
Bolshevization of the State, alleged to be its first result. The foreign 
policy of the Government was strongly criticized and the denuncia- 
tion of the Pact demanded. At the same time the Party claimed 
to represent the entire German minority in the State and declared 
that it would negotiate only with a similarly empowered repre- 
sentative body for the Czechs and Slovaks. Negotiations could 
take place only between nation and nation. 

On December 18 Dr. Derer, the Minister of Justice, made an 
important pronouncement, when he summarized the Government's 
views on the German minority problem as follows :— 


(1) There must be no partition of the historic Kingdom of 
Bohemia. 

(2) The Czechoslovak Government fully realized that so large 
a minority, which formed racially part of the great German 
nation, could not be assimilated. 

Territorial autonomy for the German-speaking part of 
Bohemia was impossible, as it would mean the disintegration 
of Czechoslovakia. The German-speaking areas had never 
in history formed a separate political or economic whole. 
The share of the German-speaking minority in State and 
local administrative offices would gradually be brought to 
correspond with the numerical strength of the German 
population. 

The Government would not desert those German political 
parties, which, while representing German interests, had con- 
sistently supported the idea of the Czechoslovak States since 
1926. 

Herr Henlein’s party must realize that this German problem 
could only be solved in collaboration with the other German 
parties. The German problem in Czechoslovakia was a 
domestic problem for the Czechoslovak Republic. 


On January 27, 1937, the representatives of the German coalition 
parties and of the young Activists’ presented to the Prime Minister 
a Memorandum containing their proposals for the satisfaction of 
the principal cultural, economic, and educational demands of the 
German-speaking minority. The Memorandum was sympathetically 
received by the Government, and on February 20,’ it was announced 
that an agreement had been reached on five of the seven demands 
presented. The two demands to which the Government were 
unable to agree were the constitution of Parliamentary committees 
for the discussion of German minority questions, and the authoriza- 
tion of the use of the German language in Parliamentary debates. 





(1) Dr. Czech and Herr Jaksch for the German Social-Democrats, Dr. Spina 
and Herr Hacker for the German Agrarians, and Dr. Zajicek and Herr Schiitz for 
the German Christian Socials. 


(2) Official communiqué in the Prager Presse, February 21, 1937. 
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II 


The other five points on which the Government made 


concessions were as follows :— 


1. Capital public expenditure in public works and Govern- 
ment aid in all regions in the State shall be carried out in accordance 
with the needs of those regions. Particular care will be taken, 
especially in the German-speaking territories, to engage in the first 
instance local employers and workers. Strict instructions will be 
given to all officials to see that this principle of economic justice 
is fully observed. 

2. In regard to social welfare and health questions, Govern- 
ment subsidies will be calculated not on the basis of population 
alone, but in relation to the extent of unemployment in individual 
districts. 

3. Unconditional loyalty to the State is a conditio sine qua non 
of the recognition of the rights of national minorities. On this 
basis and in view of the increasing knowledge of the official language 
the Government undertakes to appoint to posts in the State Services 
and undertakings (e.g. railways, posts, tobacco monopoly) members 
of minorities in an equitable proportion in relation to their per- 
centage of the total population of the State. 

The Government recalls and confirms the second section of 
paragraph 128 of the Constitution, which states that differences of 
confession, belief, creed, or speech shall, within the limits of the 
laws of the land, not prejudice any national of the Czechoslovak 
Republic from entering the public service, taking office or post 
of honour. 

The Government undertakes that in the correspondence 
of district and other officials with communes (Gemeinden) in which 
the overwhelming majority of the inhabitants speak a different 
language letters written in the official language shall be accompanier 
by translations in the language of the national minority. 

5. The Government undertakes to support education to tl. 
limit of its financial power, particularly, on the basis of proportion- 
alism, the education of national minorities speaking another 
language, not only Germans and Magyars but all national minorities, 
and especially the Polish minority. 

The cultural needs of the individual nationalities in the matter 
of schools will be taken as the criterion, and every step will be 
taken to improve the existing educational organization and make 
good any deficiencies. 

The communiqué ended with the assurance that the Govern- 


' ment would maintain steadfastly the fundamental principles of 


a strictly equitable minority policy and would develop and adapt 


' it in the interests of the State and of the national minorities. 


While the agreement did not concede all the demands of 


_ the minority—even the Memorandum did not include all of them— 
it was generally welcomed in Czechoslovakia and in other countries, 
_ with the exception of Germany, as an important step on the road 
_ towards an improvement in the minority situation. 


_In Germany, and by the Sudeten German Party, it was severely 
criticized, not only for the omissions, but also as containing mere 
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promises of administrative action without any legislative guarante 
of execution. 

Dr. Frank, on behalf of Herr Henlein, attacked it on a numbe 
of grounds.’ Legislation should have been demanded, he said, t 
guarantee the participation of local workers and officials in publi 
works. The agreement only granted to the German Ministers , 
share in the control designed to supervize the carrying out of th: 
principle. The principle of proportionalism in public appointment 
had at last been conceded, but nothing was said about the 40,009 
posts in the public service which Sudeten Germans had lost and 
claimed as their due. Similarly in the case of social welfare, the 
Government had merely contented itself with a promise to increase 
State subventions, rejecting the demands for legislation which had 
been put forward. The same applied in the matter of schools and 
education. The improvements proposed in the case of minority 
languages in correspondence between officials and communes wit) 
less than 3,000 inhabitants had not been asked for in the Memor. 
andum and, in any case, Court proceedings were excluded 
Dr. Frank denied, therefore, that any material improvement in 
the language question had been introduced. 

He also maintained that the principal omission in the Govern- 
ment’s promises was that the Sudeten Germans were still permitted 
representation only in organizations to which, according to law 
the right of voting was granted. Further, the essential condition 
of loyalty to the State, which required to be fulfilled before appoint- 
ments to State posts were possible, placed members of the German- 
speaking minorities at the mercy of the junior officials of the Police 
and State Security Service. Finally, the grievances of the minority 
in regard to the language question remained unsatisfied. Con- 
sequently the Sudeten German Party had no cause to change the 
position which it had taken up on January 28, when it expressed 
the view that negotiations with one section of the German minority 
could not solve the political and national problems of the Sudeten 
Germans, and that new legislation alone could guarantee the satis- 
faction of their grievances. 

In the German press the Vélkische Beobachter summed up the 
agreement under the headline ‘‘ Prague makes concessions without 
practical value.’’ The Berliner Tageblatt stated that ‘‘ Prague 
refuses Compromise.’” The press as a whole showed itself highly 
critical, sceptical, and hostile. 

On February 28, Herr Henlein dealt with the negotiations in 
a speech at Aussig. No agreement was possible, he maintained, 
without the participation of his Party. So far the German coalition 
parties had obtained nothing but promises. He would continue 
to press their grievances in appeals to the League of Nations. 
Vélkische—a rather vague term which might mean either cultural 
or racial—autonomy was the indispensable premise to any agree- 





(t) Frankfurter Zeitung, February 22, 1937. 
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ment. Only by the grant of such autonomy could the dividing 
line between the two nationalities be protected. Finally, he 
declared his intention of asking for a general election. 
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number In spite of this repudiation of the conciliatory move made by 
Said, tof +he Government the fulfilment of the promises given to the German- 
| public speaking minority should contribute towards an improvement. 
sters .f \ beginning must be made somewhere, and if as a result of such an 
Of the M initial agreement a measure of confidence can be created, further 
ntment fF concessions may not be out of the question. On paper the Govern- 
40,000 ment’s promises go some way to meet the demands of the 
St and #% German coalition parties ; as they will benefit Herr Henlein’s own 
re, the HM followers in the measure of their willingness to yield that loyalty 
crease HM to the State of which they are citizens, which is the indispensable 
h had J condition of progress, and as economic recovery and the Govern- 
Is and ment’s public work policy bring increasing employment and 
nority # diminish the terrible distress which the industrial regions of 
3 with Northern Bohemia have suffered, it is possible that extremist in- 
emor- # fluences may lose their hold and the way be open for further 
uded improvement. Much will depend on the manner in which the 
nt in Government carries out its promises and the rapidity with which 
long-standing grievances are removed. 
vern- But the real key to the problem is to be found not in Czecho- 
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slovakia alone, but in her relations with the Great Powers of 
Europe, and their relations with one another. 
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NOTE ON THE U.S. SUPREME COURT. 
N the article in the Bulletin of February 20 last, reference was 
made to the complaint by critics of the Supreme Court that 
by passing all legislation in review it had assumed the function 
of a kind of third House of Legislature. It was also stated that 
the American Constitution does not expressly grant to the Court 
power to review Federal and State laws. 

In case it should be inferred from these statements that the 
Supreme Court has arrogated to itself a function beyond that 
proper to such Courts it must be explained here that this is not 
the case. The Court has merely exercised its right to declare and 
interpret the law on any case brought before it, including—since the 
Constitution is a rigid one—the law of the Constitution. 

It is rather by the latitude which the members of the Court 
allow themselves in their interpretations of words and phrases in 
the Constitution that they have caused Mr. Roosevelt to accuse 
them of assuming the réle of a third House of Legislature. A 
very good example of this was the ruling, on June 1, 1936, that 
the law passed by the State Legislature of New York State, fixing 
a minimum wage for women laundry workers, was unconstitutional. 
Here there was no question of federal legislation encroaching on 
the sovereign rights of the individual States. 
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The decision was a five to four one, and the majority ruled 
that the law was unconstitutional because it violated the “ dy 
process ’’’ clause of the 14th Amendment,’ as the right to make 
labour contracts was part of the liberty protected by that clause. 
In other words, even the States, sovereign as to legislature, had not 
the right to intervene between employer and worker for the estab- 
lishment of minimum wages. 

This is regarded by all critics of the Supreme Court as an un- 
justified interpretation of the phrase “ due process of law,’’ which, 
it is generally believed, was originally intended to mean nothing 
more than a guarantee of orderly judicial procedure. But it has 
been extended to cover legislation itself—has, in fact, been inter- 
preted as meaning “ without amendment of the Constitution.” 

As to the absence of any express stipulation in the Constitution 
granting the Court power to review legislation it was stated in the 
article of February 20 that the Court had “ assumed to itself the 
right to subject to judicial review all the Acts of Congress.’’ As 
pointed out above, this did not mean that the Court had arrogated 
to itself a function not proper to a Supreme Court of Judicature. 
It may be explained, however, that in the early years of the roth 
century there was strong opposition to its action in issuing 
decisions on State legislation on the ground that this involved, or 
was thought to involve, the extension of the federal power over 
the States. This opposition was merely one expression of the jealous 
guarding by the States of their claim to sovereign independence. 

Under Chief Justice Marshall, who held office from 1801 to 1835, 
“the powers of the Federal Government were sufficiently expanded 
to enable it to meet the westward growth of the country,’’’ the 
opposition was overruled, and the Court’s power of review was 
definitely established. 

The actual position is clear from the clauses of the Constitution 
dealing with the judicial power of the United States. These read 
as follows :— 

Article III, Section 1.—The judicial Power of the United States 
shall be vested on one’supreme Court, and in such inferior Courts 
as the Congress may from time to time ordain and establish. . . . 
Section 2.—(1) The judicial Power shall extend to all Cases, in Law 
and Equity, arising under this Constitution, the Laws of the United 
States, and Treaties made, or which shall be made, under their 
Authority. ... (2) In all cases affecting Ambassadors, othe 
public Ministers and Consuls, and those in which a State shall be 
Party, the Supreme Court shall have original Jurisdiction. In{all 
the other Cases before mentioned, the Supreme Court shall have 
appellate Jurisdiction, both as to Law and Fact, with such 
Exceptions, and under such Regulations as the Congress shall 
make. HH. EL. 

(1) Vide page 4 of the Bulletin of February 20, 1937, under ‘‘ Amendments.’ 

(2) Paul Douglas, ‘‘ Social Security in the United States.” 
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ty ruled CHRONOLOGY: 

1€ “due Abyssinia. 

to make February 19th.—An attempt was made on the life of Marshal 
t clause Graziani at Addis Ababa, and he was slightly wounded by hand grenades. 





General Liotta, Chief of the Italian Air Force, was seriously wounded, 


and among Abyssinians injured was the Abuna. 
February 20th.—It was stated in Addis Ababa that the outrage 
was one of “common delinquency,” without political significance. 


























wan Over 2,000 natives were arrested during a close search of the city. 
nothin February 22nd.—Dejasmatch Gabre Mariam was killed in a fight 
“a with an Italian column at Goggetti, some 50 miles south of Addis 
it has Ababa. Other Chiefs, who were captured, were immediately executed. 
inter February 23rd.—All natives in the capital found with arms were 
on. shot. 
itution February 25th.—It was announced by Italian headquarters that 
in the Ras Desta had been captured and shot. In reporting this to Signor 
elf the Mussolini, Marshal Graziani said he was proud to place in the Duce’s 
* hands the “ clear-cut totalitarian victory that will allow us to devote 
ogated ourselves without anxiety to the civil development of the Empire.” 
ature March znd.—According to reports reaching Jibuti several thousand 
roth Abyssinians were killed as a reprisal for the attempt on the life of 
org Marshal Graziani. Of the 2,000 arrested the majority had been shot, 
—e.. after which Italian militiamen and workmen had been called up, served 
ed, or with weapons, and given a free hand to do what they liked with the 
| Over natives. 
alous 
ce. Austria. 
1835, February 21st.—The police arrested 400 people in Vienna, including 
nded prominent Nazis, following the distribution of leaflets urging all Nazis 





to go in masses into the streets to demonstrate when the German 
Foreign Minister arrived. 

The Reichsposi, referring to the Foreign Minister’s visit, stated 
that the Austrian Government would teil him of its disappointment 
that the Agreement of July 11th had not been followed by a truce with 
Roman Catholics in Germany. 

February 22nd.—Baron von Neurath arrived in Vienna and, at 
a luncheon given by the Chancellor, said that the hearty reception 
which the population of “ this ancient German city” had given him 
showed that the truce of July met a heart-felt wish of “ the entire 
German people.” 

He added that this reconciliation of the two German States, 
‘combined with the recently reiterated intention of the Austrian 
Government to hold their policy to that fundamental course which 
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her conforms to the fact that Austria acknowledges herself to be a German 
be aan ae! > 

. State,” had become an important contribution to European peace. 
all Demonstrations were made by large bands of Nazis on the German 
ive Minister’s arrival, but the police kept them away from the neighbour- 
ich hood of the hotel where he was staying, and prevented a clash between 
all them and crowds of Government supporters who paraded the streets 







shouting “* Heil Schuschnigg.” 
February 23rd.—In his conversations with the Chancellor and the 


Assistant Foreign Minister, Baron von Neurath was believed to have 
broached the question of a monarchist restoration. 
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An official communiqué stated that the conversations were held 
in a most friendly atmosphere, and primarily concerned the relations 
between the two German States. The statesmen noted with satis- 
faction that the July agreement had proved a suitable basis for the 
restoration of trustful and friendly relations, and seemed likely to 
yield further fruitful co-operation in this spirit. 

The most urgent questions in the field of cultural relations were 
discussed, and the Cultural Affairs Committee was duly appointed, and 
would begin work on February 25th. The communiqué continued : 
‘“* Here followed in the natural course of events a discussion of those 
questions of European and particularly Central European policy 
which now monopolize general interest, and full agreement could be 
recorded about the parallel efforts for the maintenance and durable 
securing of general peace which underlie the foreign policy of both 
Governments.” 

Baron von Neurath left for Berlin. About 40,000 followers of 
the Fatherland Front, who had collected in Vienna, made a demon- 
stration before their headquarters, and then marched to the station 
from which the German Minister left, shouting “ Front, Heil.” 

February 24th.—The Reichspost, in an article drawing the con- 
clusion that further co-operation with Germany had been assured by 
the Foreign Minister’s visit, went on to say that Baron von Neurath 
had “‘ undoubtedly received the impression that Austria is a State 
trusting her own strength. He also had the opportunity to see 
with his own eyes the real feeling of the population, which some noisy 
elements tried to misrepresent on Monday ” (February 22nd). 

The Weltblatt stated that the two German countries had reached 
an identity of views on foreign politics, but added that naturally the 
freedom and independence of Austria were beyond any discussion. 


Belgium. 

February 24th.—It was understood that the Government had 
received from the Spanish Government a cheque for one million francs 
(Belgian) in compensation for the murder of Baron de Borchgrave 
in Madrid. 

February 25th.—Rexists caused a disturbance at a lecture which 
M. van Zeeland was to have given at Ghent, and M. Degrelle was 
arrested. He was released later. 

March 2nd.—The Chamber, by 79 votes to 19, adopted the Bill 
providing for making non-intervention in Spain effective. 


Canada. 

February 19th.—During the debate in Parliament on the Defence 
Estimates the Prime Minister declared that Great Britain had not 
asked Canada to contribute to any common fund for Empire defence ; 
‘“‘ what we are doing,”’ he said, “is for the defence of Canada, and of 
Canada only, but I hope that will not be construed to mean that we 
are not thereby making some contribution to the defence of all English- 
speaking countries and all democracies. . . .” 

The debate ended with the defeat of a no-confidence amendment 
by IgI votes to 17. 

February 23rd.—A Trade Agreement with Great Britain was 
signed in Ottawa, to remain in force for three years. 
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February 24th.—The House of Commons passed the Defence 
Estimates, after two divisions in which only 22 Members voted against 
them. 
February 25th.—The Trade Agreement was published. Canada 
was to lower the British preferential duties on 150 items affecting 
about 40 per cent. by value of the total imports of U.K. goods at 
present subject to duty. The amount of the reductions was mainly 
2} to 5 per cent. ad valorem, but in some cases up to 20 per cent. 

In return the U.K. undertook to maintain existing duty free 
entry for Canadian goods and the margins of preference established 
by the Ottawa Agreement. 

The Minister of Finance, presenting the Budget in Parliament, 
said that economic conditions continued to improve, and he was 
restoring the cuts in Civil Servants’ salaries. 

He forecast a deficit of {10 million in 1937-38, and said he hoped 
to wipe it out completely the following year. The deficit for 1936-37 
was only £17,479,000, against £32 million the year before. Ordinary 
revenue exceeded ordinary expenditure, but the burden of unemploy- 
ment relief and a large railway deficit continued. 


China. 
February 17th.—A mandate was issued in Nanking restoring full 
civil rights to Chang Hsueh-liang. 

February 21st.—The authorities in Shanghai protested to the 
Italian Embassy and Consulate-General against the action of Italian 
sailors from the warship Lepanto, who attacked the personnel of a 
cinema showing a Russian film of Abyssinia, and destroyed the 
projection equipment. 

February 22nd.—The plenary session of the Kuomintang in 
Nanking concluded with the issue of a manifesto urging the necessity 
of proceeding with all plans for national reconstruction and productivity. 
It stated that in foreign policy no aggression against Chinese territorial 
sovereignty would be tolerated; if China were driven to armed re- 
sistance by an intolerable violation of her rights she would be fighting 
in self-defence, and not because of anti-foreignism. 

No compromise would be made with the Communists, and the 
Government would continue to aim at their total eradication. 

The Foreign Minister, Chang Chun, resigned on grounds of ill- 


health. 


Cuba. 

February 19th.—A trade treaty with Great Britain was signed in 
Havana. 

February 26th.—Publication of text of the Treaty. (See Great 
Britain). 


Cuban goods were to enjoy most-favoured-nation treatment in the 
U.K., and British goods were to be treated in Cuba not less favourably 


than those of any country but the United States. 
The duties on certain British linen and woollen piece goods were 


reduced. 
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Czechoslovakia. 

February 17th.—Signature of railway agreement with Germany, 
(See Germany). 

February 19th.—Negotiations between the Government and the 
leaders of the three German coalition parties (known as the Activists) 
were concluded with agreement on most of the points raised by the 
latter. They included the questions of capital public expenditure in 
the German areas, which was to be regulated on the principle of 
President Benes’ speech of August 19th (in which he advocated regional 
distribution) ; the appointment of officials, which would have relation 
to the percentage of the minority population ; the support of national 
welfare in German districts, which would be increased; the State 
subsidies to German theatres, also to be increased; and the use of 
the Czech and German languages in political and financial com- 
munications in communities of fewer than 3,000 inhabitants, but not 
in Court proceedings. 

As regards the first point, the Government undertook to place 
contracts in the German districts with local firms which would employ 
local labour. 

Two questions—that of the German language in Parliamentary 
statements, and the establishment of a Parliamentary Committee for 
minority questions—were outside the competence of the Government, 
as they required legislation. 

The Government instructed their frontier authorities to prevent 
nationals suspected of attempting to travel to Spain to fight from 
leaving the country. The penalty for serving in a foreign army was 
from six months’ to five years’ hard labour. 

February 22nd.—German view of the agreements with the 
Activists. (See Germany). 

February 25th.—The Prime Minister made a statement for the 
foreign press, in which he gave details of the agreement with the 
Activists. In the educational field, he said, “our German fellow- 
citizens enjoy facilities far beyond those to which their 22 per cent. 
of the population entitles them. But they have a real grievance, and 
our past treatment of them has been ungenerous in the matter of 
State employment.” 

He had told the Henlein Party that no one would be excluded 
from the negotiations, but a deputation from the Sudeten Deutsch 
organization had told him that his proposals for administrative measures 
which would not affect the Constitution were too narrow to interest 
them. 

Disturbances occurred in the Chamber when Communists and 
Members belonging to the Sudeten Deutsch party came to blows. 

February 28th.—In a speech at Aussig to his supporters, Herr 
Henlein described the attitude of the Party, and said that specific 
demands would be made in Parliament. As they had 500,000 members 
organized, and represented three-quarters of the Sudeten population, 
it was clearly impossible to come to any Czech-German agreement 
without them. 

The Activists, he said, had received nothing but promises, which 
meant that they approved of the policy hitherto pursued by the 
Czechs; and it was part of this policy to segregate the Germans 
culturally from their kinsfolk across the border. 
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; and to chivalrous countries, and his party would continue to do so to 
the an increasing extent. The indispensable premises to any agreement 
sts) were vdlkische autonomy, protection of the dividing borderline between 
the the two nationalities, and the redress of the wrongs the Germans had 
in suffered for 16 years. They intended to ask President Benes for a 
of general election. os ' 
nal The Foreign Minister, in a statement to the foreign press, described 
ion the campaign against them in the German press as unpleasant, but 
nal very far from amounting to threat of war. Czechoslovakia was now 
ste well armed, and her ally France was in a stable condition. 
of He referred to the pact with the Soviet and reminded his hearers 
mn. that not only was it purely defensive and within the framework of 
ot the League, but that it did not even come into force until France’s 
pact with Russia had been put into operation. 
Ce As to their being “‘ swallowed up” by Germany he asked why 
Vy it was so often assumed that Germany had a desire to swallow them. 
“We Czechs,” he said, “‘ always prove an indigestible morsel, and I 
y have no doubt that we have grown tougher with 18 years of in- 
r dependence. .. .” 
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The German minority had a perfect right to appeal to the League 























March 1st.—The Prager Presse, referring to Herr Henlein’s speech, 
said the German Coalition Parties were not going to be dictated to 
by him. His radical demands were a tactical move which should not 
be taken too seriously. It now'rested with the Czech and the non- 
Henlein German parties to prove that the agreement was a really 
constructive instrument. 

March 2nd.—Speaking in the Foreign Affairs Committees of both 
Houses, Dr. Krofta emphasized that the Little Entente was as solid 
as ever, and described Anglo-French co-operation as the keystone of 
peace in Europe. He was glad to see that public opinion in Great 
Britain was taking an increasing interest in Central Europe, and was 
realizing that any conflict in which Czechoslovakia was involved would 
automatically threaten world peace. 

Dealing with the Pact with the Soviet he pointed out that it was 
a substitute for the Eastern Pact which had not materialized. He 
made a distinction between the Soviet Government and the Bolshevists, 
emphasizing that the latter had no chance whatever of infecting the 
Czech people with their doctrine. 

As to Germany he pointed to the recent conclusion of nego- 
tiations on railway matters and of a trade agreement which 
included the regulation of German tourist traffic. These negotiations 
had proceeded in an amicable spirit on both sides, and if it were not 
for the violent anti-Czech propaganda of the German press and wireless 
relations would be still better. He was pleased to state, however, that 
in official circles in Berlin the falseness of the reports regarding Soviet 
aerodromes had been recognized. He had faith in Herr Hitler’s pro- 
fessions of wishing to live in peace with his neighbours and hoped that 
the cessation of the anti-Czech campaign would lead to really friendly 
relations between the two countries. 

A Trade Agreement with France was signed in Prague by the 
French Minister of Commerce, who had come to the capital for that 


purpose. 
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February 20th.—The Government received from the British 
Embassy a Note inviting it to apply for membership of the League. 
Similar Notes had already been received from the Greek, Swiss, and 
Iraqi Governments. 

February 23rd.—Support of Turkey for Egypt’s application for 
League membership. (See Turkey). 

February 24th.—Support of Poland for Egypt’s application for 
League membership. (See Poland). 

February 27th.—The King, accompanied by the Queen Mother, 
left Port Said for a visit to Europe. 


France. 

February 18th.—A decree was signed prohibiting volunteers from 
leaving for Spain or Spanish Morocco, the recruiting of men in France, 
and the transit through France of foreigners intending to enlist in 
Spain. The decree was to come into force at midnight on February 2oth. 

A second decree reinforced the air police along the Spanish frontier 
and made it illegal for aircraft to fly within six miles of the French 
Pyrenees, or within three miles of the French coast in line with the 
frontier. 

The Foreign Minister made it clear that the measures would 
become operative only when similar action was taken by other Powers. 

February 19th.—According to figures from Perpignan the number 
of volunteers who had crossed into Spain since July was 12,000. Three 
hundred of them had arrived from North America via Havre and other 
ports, and 80 from Central and South America. They also included 
goo anti-Fascist Italians. 

February 21st.—Speaking at Nantes, M. Blum gave an emphatic 
denial to rumours that he contemplated changing his policy and re- 
arranging the Cabinet, giving portfolios to men like M. Flandin and 
M. Reynaud. He was in power to carry out the policy of the Front 
Populaire. 

Explaining his statement that there must be a pause in expendi- 
ture, he said this meant no renunciation of the Government’s policy. 
Events had shown that their policy of expansion was right ; short- 
time in industry was already a thing of the past, and the volume of 
unemployment had begun to decrease. The rise in prices was due, 
in part, to profiteering. France had, in effect, a closed economy, and 
demand was at the moment greater than supply. The Government 
would not hesitate to use the removal of tariffs and quotas as a weapon 
against price raising. 

Reports from Perpignan showed that there had been no last- 
minute rush the previous day to get across the frontier into Spain. 
The number of volunteers who left there for Catalonia was about oo. 

February 22nd.—Financial circles in Paris expressed disappoint- 
ment at M. Blum’s declaration that the Government were going to 
renounce no part of their policy, and prices on the Bourse weakened. 

M. Blum, speaking at a banquet of the American Club in Paris, 
reviewed the historical ties between France and North America, and 
said that France, the “ elder sister” of the American Republic, still 
shared with it the republican ideals of justice and peace. The French 
Government would spare no effort to bring to an end the armaments 
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race which appeared to be in progress; they knew that there was an 
indissoluble understanding among nations for the reduction of 
armaments, and an understanding for economic reorganization and 
recovery. 

The U.S. Ambassador, Mr. Bullitt, who also spoke, said it 
was impossible to be certain that in the future some nation 
would not be led to act by misinformation similar to that given 
to the Kaiser in January, 1917 (that not a single American would land 
in Europe) and so drag the United States into a war again, but they 
would certainly do their very utmost to keep out, as they had done 
in 1917. 

As, however, they realized that there might always be ‘ some 
nation mad enough to drag us into it,” apart from their interest as 
human beings, and their conviction as Christians that war was evil, 
‘we have the deepest interest,” he declared, “in the maintenance of 
peace, and we believe that we may lend our co-operation to other 
countries in two directions: I mean the lowering of trade barriers and 
the limitation of armaments.” 

February 23rd.—The Senate, by 213 votes to one, passed a vote 
of confidence in M. Blum’s foreign policy. This followed a debate in 
which the Foreign Minister referred to the fact that no successor had 
yet been appointed to the retiring Ambassador in Rome, and said 
they regretted this, but the Government could not agree to the Italian 
demand that the title of the King of Italy as Emperor of Abyssinia 
should be mentioned in the letters of credence. This condition had 
not been made in the case of the U.S. Ambassador, and France could 
not accept discrimination. 

He also referred to the Anglo-Italian agreement regarding the 
Mediterranean, and said France desired a general settlement in that 
sea; this had been made impossible by the Spanish war. The agree- 
ment was no more than a settlement of the questions outstanding from 
the Abyssinian conflict, but it included valuable guarantees of integrity 
for Spanish territory. 

A reduction of armaments in the Mediterranean would be made 
possible only by a general agreement which protected the lines of 
communication of all countries. In conclusion, he said that Franco- 
British understanding had never been closer than it was to-day, and 
it was the best safeguard of peace in Europe. 

February 25th.—The Foreign Minister informed the Chamber 
that the Ambassador in London had been instructed to bring to the 
notice of the Non-Intervention Committee the Government’s desire to 
follow up the ban on volunteers for Spain by an agreement for the 
recall of those already there. 

February 26th.—The Government received a vote of confidence 
in the Chamber of 361 votes to 209, after a debate in which M. Flandin 
attacked their general and financial policy. M. Blum, he said, had 
hinted that he would launch his new programme in May, but long 
before that a financial crisis would be upon them. The Treasury 
were in arrear with all their obligations, and had been obliged to ask 


’ the Government Departments to delay payments. 


Wages, he went on, had been raised, but prices had followed, and 
the purchasing power of Civil Servants was less than it had been in 
1935. The Exchange Equalization Fund had exhausted its power to 
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draw gold from the Bank, and gold was leaving the country. The 
Bank had lost, since May, 7,000 million francs’ worth of gold before 
devaluation, and the same amount since. When the Treasury crisis 
and the currency crisis broke on them together, the Government would 
have to meet the one with inflation, and the other with exchange control, 
That would mean a breach with England and the United States, on 
whose friendship their whole foreign policy was based. 

He also pointed out that the adverse trade balance was increasing ; 
it had been 1,500 millions in January alone. 

M. Flandin maintained that M. Blum was incapable of creating 
unity in France ; for he could not escape from Marxism and continued 
to make war on capital. He had thus made an enemy of capital, and 
the speeches by M. Jouhaux and M. Thorez did not make things any 
better. ‘“‘ You will inevitably be obliged,” he declared, “if you 
continue like this, to use coercion first against property and then 
against persons, and that is the first step towards dictatorship, and that 
is how democracies die.”’ 

M. Paul Reynaud said the Chamber were being asked to approve 
a “* pause,” but this pause was really a tardy restoration of budgetary 
equilibrium, which had been so much decried. Meanwhile, the forces 
which made for higher prices did not pause, and when the existing 
stocks of goods were exhausted retail prices would soar. 


Internal policy was governed by external conditions, and the 
trouble now was that the Government’s policy had two contradictory 
faces, one external, the other internal ; they were constantly wavering 
between political and economic liberalism and the autarchism of 
dictatorships. The Government could not make up their mind to 
abolish the quota system, created in 1931 at a time when it was necessary. 


M. Blum refused to accept M. Flandin’s criticisms, and said he 
defined the “ pause” as an interval for adjustment, and especially 
for the stabilization of prices. After it they would resume their 
programme—the programme of the Front Populaire, the only one to 
which they were committed. Any new items would be submitted to 
all the Front parties for approval, and if the Opposition did not like 
this they could go to the country. 

If he thought it useful he would be ready to form a National 
Government or go. But he did not believe it possible to change the 
existing Government into a National Government, and he did not 
intend to go. 

No doubt if a National Government were formed, Rentes would 
improve and capital would return, but the Government must think 
of the future, and money was not everything. They must think of 
civil peace and national cohesion in the face of foreign dangers, and 
these would be best guarded by the present Government if they 
remained unchanged. They needed the confidence of the masses, 
which they would lose if they changed. 

As to the financial situation, M. Blum did not deny the heavy 
drain of gold from the Bank of France, but argued that the Government 
had done nothing that was not in the national interest, that it had 
never threatened big capital, that the Government was the national 
Government of France chosen by her people, but that “he did not 
wish to think of the solutions that might be necessary if the Govern- 
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ment failed to receive both from labour and from capital the support 
to which it was entitled.” 

After eight months of intense activity he had certainly proclaimed 
a pause, and this was because it was useful to take a rest. It was 
necessary to let prices settle down to a normal level. A further rise 
was not inevitable, but, in any case, both repression of profiteering 
and the manipulation of tariffs and quotas would enable the Govern- 
ment to prevent and check such a rise if it threatened to occur. It 
was also necessary to make a “ pause” in the increase of public 
expenditure. 

The crisis would be overcome, he maintained, the moment capital 
returned into circulation. The Government were not guilty of squander- 
ing public money; all that had been put into the country had been 
spent profitably. There were no doubt grave contradictions in the 
whole situation ; it was difficult, for instance, to have to spend money 
both on social reforms and on armaments. There was also a con- 
tradiction between the internal monetary policy and the external ; 
it was their task to reconcile these contradictions. 

He concluded by appealing for the national support to which 
they were entitled. 

February 28th.—In a speech at Le Mans, M. Jouhaux expressed 
regret that M. Blum had “ not yet, in his financial plans, formulated 
his projects against capitalism and the capitalists.” 

March 2nd.—The Government approved a decree providing for 
compulsory physical training for all boys from 6 to 18, and for pre- 
military training for youths between 18 and 20 years old. 

Signature of Trade Agreement with Czechoslovakia. 
slovakia). 


(See Czecho- 


Germany. 
February 17th.—Herr Hitler entertained at Berchtesgaden the 


Delegation of the International ex-Service Men’s Committee, and 
talked at some length with the British, Czechoslovak and French 
representatives. 

An agreement was concluded with Czechoslovakia regarding the 
status and management of the railways in the frontier district. The 
station of Eger was to be under the sole control of Czechoslovakia, 
which would repurchase the line from Reichenberg via Grottau to the 
Saxon frontier near Zittau. 

The Angriff, referring to the British armaments programme said 
that ‘‘ the really enormous extent of British rearmament should cause 
Italy seriously to examine the condition of her defences and the 
advisability of increasing her military security in the future. Other 
countries, too, will analyse the programme critically. The latest 
reports show that the United States are following the new position 
attentively.” 

February 19th.—The Berliner Tageblatt, referring to the Defence 
Debate in the British House of Commons, paid tribute to the “* manly 
frankness of Mr. Baldwin in telling the people that the time for sacrifice 
had come, and went on to recall the many offers of armaments restriction 
made by Herr Hitler. ‘‘ It cannot be admitted,” it stated, “ that 
the road which Britain is now following was unavoidable. A little 
more insight and justice would have led to the loyal acceptance of the 
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Fiihrer’s proposals for an arms agreement, and all Europe would have 
been spared the burden which Britain now assumes with a sigh.” 

Conclusion of agreement on points raised by German Coalition 
parties in Czechoslovakia. (See Czechoslovakia). 

The Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to the connection 
between the principle of collective security and the British rearmament 
programme, said that if England, by intimidating a possible aggressor 
with her armaments, wished to remove a factor of uncertainty which 
inadequate national defences caused, Germany had complete under- 
standing for it, but she could not understand how systems which had 
been shown by experience to increase the possibilities of conflict and 
to encourage bellicose efforts could in the same breath be regarded as 
additional guarantees of peace. 

The paper argued that war between the Western Powers would 
be virtually impossible but for the existence of the collective syst em— 
that system was the one danger to peace. 

February 20th.—The “standstill”? conference closed with the 
renewal for 12 months of the agreement covering the short-term credits 
to Germany of British, American, French, Belgian, Dutch, Swiss, 
Swedish and Czechoslovak banking houses. 

The German experts maintained that the improvement in the 
trade balance during 1936 was due largely to exports under clearing 
agreements and barter transactions ; the amount of foreign exchange 
available had consequently not increased. 

The Berlin Motor Show was opened by Herr Hitler, who made a 
speech in which he said the most important of Germany’s tasks was 
to make the motor industry independent of all the imported materials ; 
this included not only petrol but necessary metals and new materials, 
such as artificial resin. 

The only obstacles to the successful carrying-out of this task 
were “ capitalistic considerations.” The problems of the production 
of petrol from coal and the manufacture of rubber were already solved, 
he declared, and he concluded by saying : 

** Let there be no doubt about it, either the so-called free economy 
(1.e., private enterprise) is capable of solving this problem, or it is 
incapable of continuing to exist as private enterprise any longer. The 
National-Socialist State will never in any circumstances capitulate 
either to sloth or to narrow-mindedness, nor to the evil disposition of 
individual Germans.” 

February 21st.—The War Minister, General von Blomberg, speaking 
at the celebration of “‘ Heroes’ Day,” said they were mindful of the 
two million German soldiers’ graves and also of the fallen of the nations 
who had fought against them, and appealed for the prevention of the 
return of war. ‘“‘ Let others,” he exclaimed, “* show at least that they 
understand the importance in respect of moral pacification in the 
world that lies in the fact that Germany has cast out of its inward 'ife 
the dictate of Versailles—that diabolical work of hatred and of blindness. 
We stand in the centre of Europe, a free people threatening the freedom 
of no other nation.” 

February 22nd.—The Diplomatische Korrespondenz expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the Czechoslovak agreements regarding the German 
minority, and said Germany’s hopes had not been fulfilled. ‘It is 
true,”’ it stated, “ that the Czechoslovak Government has decided to 
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define the principles which will inspire its future relations with the 
German minority,” but their value could only be measured by the 
reception given to them by those directly affected. 

If Czechoslovakia was to be consolidated and a peaceful atmosphere 
created, the notion of a second race within the State would have to be 
recognized ; only when this had been done, and the German people 
felt themselves at home in the areas they had colonized, and no longer 
counted subjects of a foreign authority, would Czechoslovakia be 
able to perform a useful function in the life of Europe, and not be 
dependent for her integrity upon foreign alliances. 

February 23rd.—The Berliner Tageblatt, in an article on British 
rearmament, said: ‘‘ The aim is clear. England wants to be the 
umpire in Europe again, as she was during the first 15 years after 
the War. To-day she is more the partner and ally of France than she 
cares to admit even to herself. The question is whether this aim is 
still attainable at all, whether England will ever play the decisive part 
in the Continental disputes by her mere word, by the promise of her 
support, without entering into an unlimited, a ‘ total ’ commitment. 

“Tf, however, that thesis, the most obstinate advocates of which 
are to be found in the British Cabinet, is a Utopia, it is one of the most 
dangerous kind. It would accordingly be reactionary. It would be 
at bottom a move against the revision which is pushing forward from 
every corner of the world.” 

February 24th.—The Opposition groups in the Evangelical Church 
presented a manifesto to Herr Kerrl demanding five ‘ conditions ” 
for taking part in the elections for a new Church constitution. They 
were: (1) Freedom of speech; (2) Freedom of assembly; (3) the 
release and reinstatement of the pastors under arrest ; (4) Recognition 
by the State of the schism between the German Christians and the 
Opposition; and (5) the elections to be held according to Church 
practice. 

(The groups concerned were the original Confessional Movement, 
or Front, and the Lutheran State Churches of Bavaria, Hanover and 
Wiirttemberg). 

As to point No. 5, this meant that voters must register at their 
parish pastor’s office, where their qualifications—baptism, marriage 
in the Church, and so on—would be checked. The elections would 
have to be indirect ; first the Parish Council should be elected, then 
district synods, provincial synods, and finally, regional synods, which 
would elect delegates to the General Synod. 

Point 4 meant that after the elections there must be no question 
of delegates having to meet in a common General Synod with “* German 
Christians.” 

Semi-official commentary on the decision of the Government not 
to attend the League Committee on raw materials pointed out that 
this was natural, Germany having declined all co-operation with the 
League since she left it. Her experience of League Conferences was 
that they suffocated in purely theoretical discussions and brought 
neither advantages to any European country nor economic co-operation 
between them. 

In any case, England was trying to evade Germany’s Colonial 


claims by means of the Raw Materials Committee. 
February 25th.—Herr Hitler received the Archbishops of Cologne 
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and Breslau, who handed him a memorandum on the position of 
Roman Catholics, particularly as regards the school question. 

February 26th.—Representations to Turkish Government re 
Montreux Straits Convention. (See Turkey). 

The official News Agency stated that Herr Hitler had received 
the former Chief of the Swiss Department of Public Economy on 
February 23rd, and had made a statement to him regarding the 
neutrality of Switzerland, which disposed once and for all of rumours 
attributing to Germany plans for a breach of Swiss neutrality and 
*‘ gives the Swiss people direct proof of the uncompromisingly peaceful 
policy of the Third Reich.” 

February 27th.—A decree was issued forbidding dealings in foreign 
shares held in Germany and their acquisition by the public, except by 
Government permission. 

February 28th.—Dr. Niemdller announced to his congregation 
at Dahlem that Herr Weissler had died in a concentration camp on 
February 19th, adding that, according to the Secret Police, he had 
hanged himself. (Herr Weissler had held a managerial post in the 
office of the Confessional Church Administration, and had been arrested 
in connection with investigations into the publication of the contents 
of the Confessional Memorandum addressed to Herr Hitler in May). 

March tst.—Speaking at a meeting in connection with the Leipzig 
Fair, Herr von Ribbentrop referred to the division of the nations into 
*“ Haves”? and ‘“ Have Nots,”’ and said the Versailles Treaty brought 
Germany into the front rank of the latter, a circumstance to which 
he attributed “a good part of the unrest in the world.” It was in the 
interest of all countries to banish this unrest and, therefore, to arrive 
at a compromise between the possessing and the non-possessing 
nations. 

Such a compromise could be found in only two directions: one 
through “ the solution of the problem of the restoration of the former 
German colonial possessions,” and the other by means of “ the German 
people’s own strength.” He challenged the allegation that Germany 
was pursuing an Imperialist policy and would organize her Colonies 
as strategic bases. Not only did each Colony, from a military point 
of view, “ signify for Germany a lost position ia advance,” but the 
naval pact with Great Britain was “‘ probably the most striking proof 
against such a contention.” 

He alse pointed out that Japan, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Spain 
and Portugal all had colonies much larger than the mother country, 
and went on to say that the Germany of to-day would be able to develop 
colonies much more thoroughly and carry out economic plans on a 
much greater scale than had been possible with their former free 
economic system. 

“It is to be hoped,” he went on, “ that the growing understanding 
abroad for the injustice done to Germany in the handling of the Coloniai 
question will at last induce the Powers holding mandates to make the 
generous voluntary gesture expected by us which would be of the 
greatest importance for a final clearing of the atmosphere. I think 
that Germany even has a right to expect this gesture. . . .” 

Herr von Ribbentrop then referred to the Four-Year Plan, which 
had been resorted to by Herr Hitler ‘‘ after unsuccessful attempts to 
enter into comprehensive international trade agreements.” The Plan 
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was therefore “ virtually forced upon Germany.” If she were charged 
with aiming at self-sufficiency, then it must be pointed out that the 
other nations of the world had started this policy. ‘“* The economic 
policy of Mr. Roosevelt and, above all, Ottawa, were purely measures 
of self-sufficiency and were adopted long before the Four-Year Plan 
was born.” The Plan was, therefore, only natural self-help and all 
foreign criticism would only serve to strengthen them in their point 
of view that they were on the right path. 

The Angriff published an attack on the Archduke Otto, who was 
accused of being the tool of ‘‘ those fomentors of disorder in black 
cassocks who believe that the end justifies the means. He was to 
destroy the unity of Germany, and wait in Vienna as the future monarch 
of a Catholic Fourth Reich.” 

The Vdlkischer Beobachter published a warning to the Roman 
Catholic Bishops that the Government would not tolerate any inter- 
ference or criticism in its school policy. 

Both the Frankfurter Zeitung and the Schwarze Korps published 
articles attacking the Confessional clergy, the S.S. newspaper denouncing 
the Christian Churches as a whole and declaring that their spiritual 
leadership had fallen to the Nazi Party. 

March 2nd.—The Bérsen Zeitung, referring to the Italian decisions 
regarding militarization, said that ‘‘ Unlike the British, the Italians 
are not drawing up a completely new defensive programme. They 
are strengthening their forces, calmly and steadily. In the hour of 
decision any opponent or any group of opponents would see themselves 
confronted with the collective energy of the Italian people ready for 
the last sacrifice. 

Publication of announcement regarding certain German debts not 
included in Government figures. (See U.S.A.) 





Great Britain. 
February 17th.—The First Lord of the Admiralty stated in Par- 


liament that the number of 8-inch gun cruisers completed or building 
for the British Commonwealth and for foreign Powers were: 
Britain, 15; U.S.A., 18; Japan, 12; France and Italy, each 7; and 
Germany, 3. 

Speaking in the Defence Debate in the Commons, Mr. Chamberlain 
said he did not disagree with the statement that the proposal to borrow 
{400 million for defence was unprecedented in time of peace, and he 
did not intend to try and justify it upon the precedents of loans of the 
same character in 1895 and 1905. The real justification of a course 
which, he admitted, was unprecedented, was to be found in the un- 
precedented conditions of the time, which made the vast expenditure 
necessary. 

He called attention to the great increase in the cost of armaments 
and to the fact that Great Britain, with her vast responsibilities, could 
not neglect either offence or defence. He then said that “even the 
figure of £1,500 million cannot be regarded as final or certain.” The 
programme was not directed against any particular Power or group 
of Powers, but it would not be in the public interest, he maintained, 
to set out a theory of whom they were going to fight, or who might 
be their allies in the event of their having to fight. 

Some critics called the sum asked for extravagant, but no one 
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could speak with the information available to the Government, and 
he claimed that the Government must be trusted to name the right 
figure. He challenged any critic to name any item in the programme 
which was superfluous. 

As to the method of finding the money, the alternative to borrowing 
would be to raise during the next five years an average of {112 million 
a year more than had been raised in the current year. That would 
cripple the country’s resources and throw back the remarkable 
industrial progress. Only one quarter of the total defence expenditure 
would be raised by loan—not an excessive proportion. 

Mr. Chamberlain then explained the machinery proposed for 
raising loans, the form, yield and duration of which would be at the 
discretion of the Treasury. He denied emphatically that his proposal 
was a ““ war measure’”’; it was fundamentally a measure to maintain 
peace. It had been found that Britain’s influence for peace waxed 
and waned according to her strength, and her growing strength was 
a steadying factor. Concurrently, however, with the determination 
to provide for their own safety there must be a feeling of disgust and 
shame that civilization should prefer to break its own back instead of 
setting differences by conciliation, and the Government would therefore 
always be ready to co-operate with all who shared their views until 
those views were shared by enough to make a halt in armaments 
possible. 

In reply to criticisms of the manner in which the sums needed 
were to be found, the Chancellor said money would be raised by taxation 
to cover all recurrent expenditure. Some of it would be non-recurrent, 
such as the shadow factories, barracks and, in general, the overtaking 
of arrears of stores. They were borrowing, he went on, because an 
immediate heavy increase in taxation would have an evil effect prac- 
tically and psychologically ; and because they had to consider the 
inevitable growth of the social services, including pensions, which 
they did not want to cut down. 

He did not think the new loans would have any serious inflationary 
effect, and much of the proceeds would be spent in the Special Areas. 
The power to issue the loans would be a corrective to any indication 
of depression. 

Speaking in the House of Lords on the mandate system, Lord 
Plymouth described some of the difficulties of applying the system to 
the Colonies, whether British or belonging to other Powers—for instance, 
most colonial people would not understand the idea of loyalty to the 
League of Nations, instead of to the Crown—and also pointed out 
that any proposal to apply the mandate system to all Colonies was 
not only one for the complete reorganization of the Colonies, but also 
meant the complete reorganization of the machinery at Geneva for 
supervizing the operation of the mandate. 

As to possibilities of an increase in international trade, if the policy 
of the open door in Colonial territories would merely result in such an 
increase there would be much to be said for it; but there were many 
reasons why it would be unlikely to do anything of the sort. 

He gave particulars to show that the abolition of preference in 
the colonial empires would not, by itself, do much to solve the payment 
difficulties experienced by many Powers, and in particular, by Germany. 
These difficulties were caused by very different considerations from 
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those of trade facilities with colonial territories, and they involved 
currency questions of great complexity. In Germany itself there was 
no particular desire to see the principle of ‘‘ equal access ” extended 
throughout the world. What the Germans wanted was an arrange- 
ment by which colonial territory might be included in their currency 
area and within the area of the German exchange restrictions. 

Lord Plymouth then referred to the Convention of St. Germain 
regarding the Congo Basin, and pointed out that Germany was already 
treated as if she were a member of the Consortium of Congo Basin 
Powers, and always had been, except for the immediate post-War 
period. He also gave figures to show that her trade with British 
Colonies had been very nearly balanced in recent years, while with 
Great Britain itself she had a large favourable balance. (In 1936 
German exports to Great Britain were valued at nearly £33 million, 
and her imports from Britain at nearly {19 million). 

Turning to the question of Japanese exports to the Colonies, which 
had increased very considerably in recent years, despite tariffs, he 
said the only serious effect of a completely open door policy would be 
to favour trade with those countries which had an exceptionally low 
level of labour costs. It was impossible, in the existing condition of 
the world, for the Government to admit that the play of blind economic 
forces should be allowed to work havoc with established political and 
industrial systems. The effect, of such forces must be gradual if the 
world was ever to undergo the process known as “ peaceful change.” 
In fact, the immediate application of mandatory provisions and of 
an open-door policy throughout all tropical colonies of whatever 
nationality, far from helping Germany or any country with high labour 
standards, could only result in great advantage being given to the 
products of the industrialized East, and notably Japan, at the expense 
of Europe. 

February 18th.—The Chairman of the Non-Intervention Committee 
informed the Sub-Committee that the Portuguese Government had 
agreed to a proposal that, instead of international supervision in their 
frontier zone, officer observers should be attached to the British Embassy 
in Lisbon. 

In the House of Commons the Government carried the financial 
resolution preliminary to the Bill empowering them to raise Defence 
Loans by 329 votes to 145. 

Sir Thomas Inskip, replying to Labour criticisms of the methods 
for financing the rearmament programme, said the figure of cost had 
been calculated to give a margin of safety, and safety meant first of 
all Great Britain’s safety. The figure, though so large, was financially 
safe because the Government were at last yielding to the demand to 
use the instrument of unassailable credit which they had built up in 
five orthodox years. 

He pointed out that the Dominions would be able to speak for 
themselves at the Imperial Conference, and meanwhile were taking 
their own defensive measures ; and he went on to repeat the assurance 
that the Government’s policy was not rearmament as an end in itself, 
but the negotiation of a European settlement. Talk about pooled 
security did not excuse national defencelessness. Great Britain might 
be the only contributor to the pool, and they could not say for certain 
that all League members would always be their allies. The Govern- 
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ment would, therefore, try to perfect the League system, and meanwhile 
get their own contribution to it ready. 

Mr. Baldwin reminded the Opposition of his repeated warnings 
during the Election that the League might fail and that, if it did, it 
should be strengthened, and referring then to the White Paper he 
pointed out that both the Army and the Navy would in fact be smaller 
than in 1914. The expansion was in the Air Force, and was universally 
approved. There was also the largely new service of anti-aircraft 
defence ; and the need for filling the gaps in stores caused by earlier 
parsimony in defence. 

The whole object was to deter aggression, and the deterrent must 
be powerful. Fortunately they could afford it without affecting the 
social services or, seriously, the standard of living. The cost of the 
former had doubled in the last 10 years. They were, he hoped, per- 
manent, whereas armaments might be the affair of a single generation. 

He repudiated entirely the charge that they had abandoned the 
League ; they had done their best to build up a League for peace. It 
had failed in the Abyssinian case, but they had not given up hope of 
repairing the system; especially, they had hopes of making progress 
by regional pacts. But the difficulties of collective security were 
almost insuperable when the most heavily armed Powers were outside 
the system. 

He emphasized that there was no antithesis between collective 
security and national defence. If power to deter aggressors was wanted 
there must be power to defend themselves. And, more definitely, 
even in a collective war, the brunt of sea fighting, and the first shock 
of air attack, must fall upon Great Britain. 

The fact was that democracy could not be preserved without 
sacrifice, and now was the time to make the sacrifice in the cause 
of liberty. 

February 20th.—The text of the Anglo-Iraqi exchange of Notes 
on trade relations between Iraq and Palestine was issued as a White 
Paper. Cmd. 5372. 

February 22nd.—At the meeting of the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee the Chairman announced that agreement had been reached by 
the British and Portuguese Governments on the arrangements for 
British observers, numbering 130, to supervise the working of the 
Non-Intervention Agreement in Portuguese territory. 

The Soviet delegate raised an objection, ‘* for technical reasons,” 
to a zone allotted in the Bay of Biscay for the exercise of supervision 
by Soviet naval vessels, and referred to his Government for further 
instructions. 

The arrangements made provided that Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Portugal, and the U.S.S.R. would place a naval cordon 
10 miles off the Spanish coasts to prevent the arrival of volunteers and 
war material, and that eight search stations would be established, 
including a floating one off the Goodwin Sands, where inspectors would 
board ships bound for Spain. The other stations would be at Cherbourg, 
Bordeaux, Gibraltar, Marseilles, Palermo, Oram (Algeria), and Madeira. 

The scheme was to come into operation on March 6th. As to 
the patrol of the coast, Britain and France were between them to patrol 
the north coast except for the north-west corner which was allotted to 
Russia (but not yet accepted by her). France was to take the south- 
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west coast from the Portuguese frontier’ to Gibraltar, the Atlantic 
seaboard of Morocco, and Majofca and Iviza Islands. 

Great Britain was to take the Mediterranean coast of Morocco 
and the Spanish ports from Gibraltar to Almeria; also the Canary 
Islands and Rio d’Oro. Germany and Italy were to patrol the rest 
of the coast, Italy being responsible also for Minorca. 

In reply to a question in Parliament as to whether an “ invitation 
to the Coronation had been sent to Abyssinia,’’ Lord Cranborne replied, 
“ T understand yes.” 

Replying to questions whether Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech of 
February 5th represented the policy of the Government in relation to 
Imperial defence and the co-operation of the Dominions, Mr. Baldwin 
said the First Lord had made no new statement of policy. ‘ The 
subject of his speech,”’ he added, ‘“‘ was the complete freedom of the 
member States of the British Commonwealth to decide for themselves 
their policies of defence. While stating that the chief burden of defence 
expenditure falls upon Great Britain, my right hon. friend once again 
declared that ‘ it would be a grave mistake if we tried to impose some 
rigid plan upon the other members of the Empire.’ ” 

February 23rd.—Signature of Trade Agreement in Ottawa. (See 
Canada). 

February 24th.—Replying, in the House of Lords, to a plea for a 
policy of isolation with regard to Europe’s problems, Lord Plymouth 
maintained that the policy the Government had pursued was better 
designed to safeguard British interests and serve the cause of inter- 
national order. 

He invited the House to say whether in reality isolation was 
practical politics at the present time. There had been very considerable 
scientific development in recent years, to a large extent in the air, 
which had rendered physical isolation an absolute impossibility. They 
could not, even if they wished, cut themselves apart from the rest of 
Europe in a way which perhaps might have been possible before the 
last war. 

Whatever they might do in the future, they should certainly not 
engage upon a war of aggression. It had been frequently alleged, 
both at home and abroad, that the Government were leading in a race 
in armaments; such an argument was a complete travesty of the 
actual fact of the situation. 

The Government, with the greatest reluctance, had embarked as 
a national duty upon the re-equipment of the armed forces. It did 
not at all mean that they had abandoned the policy of disarmament, 
but they should definitely continue with that programme unless and 
until the nations of the world reached an international agreement for 
the reduction and limitation of armaments. 

“TI must strongly emphasize,” he said, “that a standstill in 
armaments calculated to give an advantage to nations which have 
urgently concentrated upon achieving the most intensive measure of 
armaments within their power, would, in the first place, be no service 
to peace, and in the second place could not possibly be accepted by 
the Government.” 

Their armaments might be used, he went on, and ought to be used, 
in defence of France or Belgium against unprovoked aggression. This 
was in accordance with existing obligations. Nothing could be more 
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destructive of confidence or more damaging to their good name and to 
the influence they had in the world than to withdraw from the League. 
The League could not at present provide a complete guarantee of 
security, but it stood for principles which had gained wide acceptance 
throughout the world. If war did break out a distinction must be 
drawn between the aggressor and the victim, and such help as was 
possible by common action was guaranteed to the latter. These 
principles ought not to be lightly abandoned—the result of that would 
be to give the world over to the law of the strong. 

He added: “It cannot and must not be ruled out that we might 
help the victim of aggression in a case where, in our judgment, it would 
be proper under the provisions of the Covenant, though I do want to 
point out that in such an instance there would be no automatic obligation 
to render military assistance.” 

Turning to the situation in Spain, he said that the prospect of 
mediation there did not appear to be very ripe. Britain’s position in 
Europe and the world was stronger to-day, and her authority in the 
councils of the nations had grown more and more. 

The Board of Trade Estimates for the balance of foreign pay- 
ments, etc., in 1936, showed a net debit balance of {19 million. The 
excess of visible imports amounted to £347 million ; on the other hand 
the net national shipping income totalled £95 million, and the estimated 
income from overseas investments, £195 million, both figures materially 
larger than in 1935. 

The House of Commons passed the second reading of the Defence 
Loans Bill, after a Labour amendment had been defeated by 307 votes 
to 132. Mr. Chamberlain, speaking against the amendment had agreed 
that the massing of national armaments was insanely unconstructive, 
but pointed out that the relative weakness of England could not 
continue and was not helpful. 

He read a passage from Mr. Eden’s speech of November 2oth, 1936, 
setting out in detail for what purposes Great Britain’s arms would be 
used, and challenged the Opposition to answer two “ honest-to-God ” 
questions. The first was: Should their arms not be used for any of 
the purposes mentioned ? (Defence of British territory, of France and 
Belgium against unprovoked aggression, of Germany if attacked, if a 
new Western Settlement were reached, and finally of any victim of 
aggression in any case where it would be proper under the provisions 
of the Covenant). The second was: Should their arms be used for 
any additional purpose ? 

Mr. Chamberlain denied that the Government were permitting 
profiteering, special measures were being put into operation to check 
figures of profits, etc., and he pledged his word that the taxpayer was 
being adequately protected. 

As to the criticisms of the economic soundness of the Bill, he 
maintained that a credit built up for six years could stand much more 
than the proposed borrowing, and he gave figures to show that large 
reductions had been effected in the annual debt charge, and large sums 
repaid, while reserves had been created in the Unemployment Fund 
which, but for bigger distributions, would have reached between {£50 
and £60 million by the end of the year. The whole cost of rearmament 
was a small fraction of the national income. 

It was increased demand that was causing a rise in some commodity 
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prices, and there would be no inflation because the sum borrowed would 
not exceed the total of annual savings. 

Replying to further criticisms, Sir John Simon said the Opposition 
had shirked answering Mr. Chamberlain’s questions because there was 
general agreement on the necessity of rearmament. He quoted 
declarations by Opposition Liberals and Labour Ministers and other 
leading politicians to the effect that the British example in disarming 
had not been followed and that to remain disarmed was dangerous 
and not conducive to peace. 

Sir John also outlined the steps being taken in order to deal with 
problems of food supply, storage, distribution, oil supplies, and other 
matters of the “ home front,” and described the plans for defence 
against air raids. 

February 26th.—The Trade Treaty with Cuba was published as a 
White Paper. Cmd. 5383. . 

In the Non-Intervention Committee the Soviet Ambassador 
announced that his Government would not make use of their right 
to be represented among the supervisory naval forces off the coast 
of Spain. 

The Portuguese Ambassador then stated that, in view of this, his 
Government would also not desire to take part in the scheme, so long 
as it was confined to the four Powers—Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and Italy. 

During the discussion, the Soviet Ambassador took objection to 
the zone allotted to the Russian naval forces in the Bay of Biscay, 
but the Sub-Committee refused to alter the zones. The Ambassador 
referred to Moscow and subsequently issued a statement pointing out 
that his Government had felt it necessary to insist on the right of all 
the Powers, big as well as small, to take part in the control if they 
wished. Now that the Sub-Committee had recognized this right the 
Soviet stated that “ at present they do not claim to make actual use 
of this right, as they are not interested, politically or otherwise, in the 
presence of their naval forces in the Mediterranean Sea dr in the Atlantic 
Ocean, at a great distance from their own naval bases.” 

He accordingly suggested that the control in the Bay of Biscay 
should be entrusted either to Great Britain or France. 

March 1st.—The appointments were announced of the Adminis- 
trator (Captain Malcolm H. Macdonald, R.N.) and Deputy Administrator 
of the Corps of 130 British observers to go to Portugal to supervize 
the working of the Non-Intervention Convention. 

The functions of the Corps were strictly supervisory and civilian, 
and it had no executive powers. If the members found anything to 
question they were to inform the Embassy in Lisbon through the 
Administrator. 

The Portuguese Government guaranteed the customary diplomatic 
immunities to all members of the Corps. 

During the Committee stage of the Defence Loans Bill, Mr. 
Chamberlain replied to criticisms of the method of obtaining the money 
and of the size of the amount by saying that, while he could not pledge 
himself not to issue any loan at a discount, the terms would always be 
the best obtainable for the taxpayer. He would use all his powers to 
raise the money at the lowest rate of interest possible, and it was at 
present the policy of the Government to keep money cheap. 
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As to the amount required, non-recurrent expenditure would be 
much more than {£400 million, and would not wholly be met by borrow- 
ing. He justified the decision to borrow, however, not on distinctions 
between different kinds of spending, but upon the fact that the 
expenditure was due to the need of making up arrears in a short period. 
He was certain the borrowing would make no difference to the capital 
market, and would not involve any inflation. 

March 2nd.—¥oreign affairs were debated in both Houses of 
Parliament. In the Commons Mr. Eden stated that he would steer 
a middle course, avoiding both party controversy and what the 
Opposition called the “* Baldwin confidence trick.” He justified the 
non-intervention policy in Spain, claiming that the danger of the war 
there bringing Europe to the brink of war had _ been infinitely reduced. 

In this connection two Powers deserved special mention: France, 
which had throughout been a zealous collaborator, and Portugal, which 
had suppressed its traditional dislike of foreign supervision and was 
ready to admit British officers to administer the control of the frontier. 
The next step was to devise means to evacuate the foreign nationals 
already in Spain. 

Referring to the League, Mr. Eden admitted it had been in diffi- 
culties, but it was “very far from being entombed yet,” and he 
recounted its achievements since 1931. The Alexandretta crisis had 
been resolved at the last Council meeting, and there had been Io cases 
of serious dispute successfully handled during the period, including the 
Saar and the trouble between Hungary and Yugoslavia after King 
Alexander’s murder. 

As to the prospects of a European settlement, they were not 
prepared to despair yet of the possibility of getting the nations con- 
cerned round the table and achieving some results. He added that, 
as regards the question of Colonies he had nothing to add to the reply 
given by Lord Cranborne on February 15th, which remained the policy 
of the Government. 

Mr. Eden then reminded the House of the two questions asked by 
Mr. Chamberlain on February 25th as to the purposes for which it was 
considered British armaments should be used, and quoted the reply 
given by Mr. Lees-Smith. It was precisely to meet that line of thought 
of the Opposition that he had at Leamington sought to make their 
position clear. ‘* Let me repeat,” he said, “ that if a new treaty could 
be negotiated we should be ready and willing to extend a similar under- 
standing (to that of France and Belgium) towards Germany.” The 
1914 parallel did not stand because they had made their position as 
clear as they could make it. 

The Opposition had complained that he drew a distinction between 
their obligations towards France and their general Covenant obliga- 
tions. This was because, so far as military action was concerned, 
the latter were “less far-reaching, less specific, and less precise ”’ 
than those of Locarno. Otherwise there would have been no nee«l 
for a Locarno Treaty at all once Germany became a member of the 
League. 

To advocate the policy of universal military commitment might 
be what the Opposition wished, but to do so was to go beyond the 
Covenant, and to favour a course to which no Government should set 
its name unless it was absolutely convinced that it could carry it 
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through. Also it was certainly one which could not be approached 
with their armaments at their present level, and with the membership 
of the League what it was. 

The actual position was that they were bound by the Covenant 
and would continue to base their foreign policy on it, and he con- 
cluded by again asking the Opposition to answer Mr. Chamberlain’s 
two questions. 

As to reforming the League, it must be remembered that there 
were very wide divergences of opinion about this, and if they attempted 
now to force an individual view through they would run the gravest 
risk of smashing the League to bits. 

Finally, Mr. Eden claimed that their defence policy had been 
almost universally welcomed, because everyone knew they would 
never violate the Covenant or indulge in a war of aggression. He was 
convinced that, in the policy they were now pursuing, they were 
making the best possible contribution to the preservation of peace. 

Opposition Members, both Liberal and Labour, pressed for definite 
commitments to resist aggression everywhere or, at least, to defend 
Czechoslovakia, and repeated that peace was indivisible. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain had little faith in a new conference or 
in new agreements. A conference which led to nothing made things 
worse. Further, when the League set up a Committee to study raw 
materials Germany ostentatiously refused to attend. 

Turning to military sanctions he emphasized that the country 
was not prepared to take up arms in any case, wherever it occurred, 
when called upon by the League. If Czechoslovakia were invaded, if 
something happened at Danzig or in the Baltic States, to say now 
that they would march with all the forces of the Empire was not, he 
believed, a thing which the country would endorse. 

As to Abyssinia the country had been unanimous and a great 
majority supported the application of sanctions. But when they 
were seen to be likely to lead to war there was a change. Had the 
country been told that it would be necessary to have conscription 
in such a quarrel there would have been a very rude shock. There 
could be nothing worse than for any British Government to pledge 
the country, when neither the Government nor the House could be 
sure that the case was such that their people would gladly make and 
maintain the necessary sacrifices. 

At the conclusion of the debate a Labour motion to reduce the 
Vote on Account was defeated by 243 votes to 134. 


Greece. 
February 18th.—The Balkan Conference ended and a statement 


was issued to the effect that the complete unity of the views of the 
four States represented was again confirmed, the Anglo-Italian Agree- 
ment was welcomed, and the Bulgaro-Yugoslav Treaty approved. 


India. 

February 27th.—The Finance Member, presenting the Budget in 
the Legislative Assembly, announced slight increases in the silver 
duty and sugar excise to cover a net deficit for 1937-38 estimated at 
Rs.158 lakhs ({1,185,000), and to meet the cost of Provincial autonomy. 
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The deficit for the current year, ending March 31st, was Rs.197 
lakhs. 

The Provincial Elections were concluded, and the returns showed 
a clear majority for the Congress Party in six out of the eleven 
Provinces, 1.e. Bombay, Madras, United Provinces, Central Provinces, 
Bihar, and Orissa. Congress was also the largest single party in Bengal, 
Assam, and the North-west Frontier Province. 

Pro-Constitution parties obtained majorities in the Punjab and 
Sind. 


Iran. 

February 22nd.—It was learnt that the Government had instructed 
the Legation in Rome to extend its jurisdiction over Iranian subjects 
in Abyssinia and other territories of Italian East Africa. 


Irish Free State. 
February 24th.—The Dail passed, by 77 votes to 50, the Bill pro- 
hibiting volunteers from going to Spain. 


Italy. 

February 18th.—The Tribuna, writing on the defence debate in 
the British Commons, said it was clear that England wished to direct 
a warning not only to Germany, but also to Japan and Italy. ‘“* There 
will be no change,” it stated, “in the aims of the British policy, but 
only in the methods. England with her {£1,500 million worth of new 
ships and guns will repeat that the defence of the status quo is equivalent 
to the defence of the interests of all. This defence will be presented 
as a public service to the world. If it leads to war, as it may easily do, 
it will be an innocent war, while the wars of nations which (unlike 
England) do not wear the uniforms of policemen will always be criminal 
wars.” 

February 21st.—Writing in the Voce d'Italia, Signor Gayda 
described the way in which the British will to rearm had been announced 
to the world as “almost brutal ostentation,” and complained that 
Great Britain was setting to work as though she were under the alarming 
incubus of an imminent menace ; this, he said, was ‘‘a deliberate fiction.” 

He considered the references of speakers in the Commons debate 
to collective security and League obligations to be insincere, and objected 
to the statement that Great Britain must defend the cause of democracy 
against dictatorships. 

The struggle of the Fascist nations against Communism, he main- 
tained, was purely defensive, and could not affect democracy unless 
democracy dug its own grave by identifying itself with Communism. 

Signor Gayda referred to the difficulty of discussing ‘“‘ a contrast 
between men of any race’ when one of them laid a revolver on the 
table, and went on: ‘‘ Undoubtedly this armaments race, begun by 
the three great democracies of England, France, and the United States, 
will have, as a necessary consequence, an adequate military reply from 
all the other great nations which have no illusions as to its significance. 
And it will be responsible for a fresh rift in world relations.” 

February 22nd.—The text was published of the decree regarding 
volunteers for Spain, dated February 15th, and coming into force on 
February 20th. Severe penalties were prescribed for anyone guilty 
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of enrolling or favouring the enrolment of persons for Spain or Spanish 
Morocco, and men agreeing to serve were liable to imprisonment for 
from three to twelve months. 

February 23rd.—A vessel carrying 1,400 wives of men serving in 
Abyssinia left Genoa for East Africa. The Corriere della Sera, com- 
menting on this, said that Italy’s imperial programme was all based 
on the white peopling of Abyssinia. 

It was stated in Rome that if an invitation to the Coronation had 
been addressed to Haile Selassie as Emperor of Abyssinia by the British 
Government, then there was no likelihood of the Prince of Piedmont 
being sent to London as representative of the King-Emperor. 

February 25th.—It was stated in Rome that there was no truth in 
reports that Italy was countenancing a Hapsburg restoration in Austria. 
The subject was declared to be not immediate ; no one felt the need 
for a change in the existing régime, and to raise the problem would be 
to stir up dissensions and create fresh troubles in Central Europe. 

Report re capture and execution of Ras Desta. (See Abyssinia). 

February 26th.—The island of Pantelleria and the territorial waters 
around it were added to the list of the zones of Italian territory over 
which flying was prohibited. 

February 28th.—The Foreign Office was reported to have replied 
to Austrian enquiries regarding the attitude of Italy to a restoration 
by saying that the Government were only opposed to it “ at the present 
moment, when the situation in Europe, and especially Central Europe, 
is so critical.” 

March 2nd.—The Fascist Grand Council met and approved a five- 
point programme providing for the militarization of the country. The 
decisions were: (1) To set up a plan for a “ further adequate increase 
in our armed forces.”” (2) To continue for five years the duties of the 
Commissariat for War Manufacturers. (3) The complete militarization 
of all the active forces of the nation from the age of 18 to 55, with 
periodical recalls to the Colours of the conscript classes liable for 
mobilization. (4) The attainment of the maximum of self-sufficiency 
as regards military requirements, and the total sacrifice, if necessary, 
of civil to military needs. (5) Scientists and technicians would be 
invited to collaborate in the rapid attainment of this self-sufficiency. 

An official communiqué issued stated that ‘“*‘ The Council considers 
that the military preparation of the nation is satisfactory, but that 
every possibility, however remote, of limitation of armaments is now 
to be excluded.” 

The Council expressed its solidarity with “* Nationalist Spain,” 
and saluted the armed forces of General Franco, whose victory “* must 
represent the death-blow to Bolshevism in the West, and the beginning 
of a new era of power and social justice for the Spanish people, which 
is linked to the Italian people by centuries-old bonds of language, 
religion, and history.” 

The Council fully approved the conduct of foreign policy by Count 
Ciano, and was “ happy to find that the policy of Italo-German under- 
standing has developed and has shown its progressive realistic efficiency. 
It considers with satisfaction that the Italo-British agreements of 
January 2nd represent a useful clarification of the relations between 
the two countries as concerns the Mediterranean. It takes note of 
the positive results reached in the Italo-Turkish conversations at 
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Milan, and reaffirms its will for effective pacific collaboration in all 
fields and with all the countries which have shown or will show a desire 
to collaborate with Fascist Italy.” 


Japan. 


February 18th.—Official comment on the British rearmament plans 
suggested that concern was felt at two aspects of it. The naval con- 
struction contemplated amounted, apparently, to double what was 
required for replacement, which meant an increase of the forces at 
Singapore and East Asia ; and secondly, since the U.S.A. would probably 
follow suit, there was a risk of naval competition from which Japan 
would not be able to abstain. 

The official attitude was understood to be that Japan would expand 
her naval construction proportionately with Anglo-American con- 
struction. It was pointed out, however, that Japan had not undertaken 
any commitments which could involve her in a European war, even if 
Russia or Germany, or both, were engaged. 

February 22nd.—Answering charges of maltreatment by the police, 
and, in particular, that of the British sailors at Keelung, made in the 
Budget Committee the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs said the 
authorities had received the report of the British investigations, held 
at Hong-kong, and had re-examined the affair, but had found that 
the facts were not as stated in the report. 

He added, according to a press report: ‘ Although it is difficult 
to accept the results of the British examination, measures are being 
considered for an amicable settlement from the standpoint of diplomatic 
relations.” 

He agreed that the British Fleet had deferred a visit to Japan 
until the affair was settled. 

February 27th.—The revised Budget was published and showed 
a total of 2,815 million yen (say £161 million), of which the three 
Services obtained 1,411 millions. They undertook, however, not 
to spend 46 millions of this. 

The revised figures did not show the reductions in the Army and 
Navy Estimates promised on February 12th, but Mr. Yuki, the Finance 
Minister, explained that they had been omitted because the items to 
be reduced had not yet been decided. He gave an assurance that 
each Service would postpone the expenditure of 23 millions until 
1937-38. 

February 28th.—During a discussion in Parliament as to the 
question of relations with Holland and the Dutch East Indies the 
Prime Minister said Japan had no territorial ambitions in the latter 
area. He also said they wished to settle the immigration question 

by a treaty with Australia, and added that the promotion of friendly 
relations with Great Britain was of the most urgent importance. 


_League of Nations. 

February 20th.—The Secretariat published a Note from the Govern- 
ment of Paraguay announcing that their withdrawal from the League 
must be regarded as complete and definite. (The two-years’ notice of 
withdrawal expired on February 24th). 

February 22nd.—The first meeting was held of the representatives 
of national committees on nutrition. The countries represented were : 
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Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Great Britain, Hungary, Latvia, 
Norway, Sweden, the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. 

March 2nd.—The Secretariat issued a preliminary study of the 
raw materials problem prepared for the Committee due to meet on 
March 8th. It gave a history of the question since 1920 and of the 
suggestions put forward. The latter included: A revival of trade 
exchanges through the abolition of trading obstacles such as pro- 
hibitions, export and import quotas and duties, high tariffs, clearing 
agreements, etc. ; the adoption of the open-door system in all Colonies, 
or of the system of freely accepted commercial equality ; transforma- 
tion of Colonies into mandated territories, or the transfer of their 
administration to an international authority ; and organization on an 
international basis of the distribution of the world’s raw materials, 
with control of such materials. 


The Netherlands. 


February 22nd.—A Memorandum by the Prime Minister to the 
First Chamber of Parliament on the 1937 Defence Estimates was 
published. This stated that measures were being prepared to strengthen 
the Army and Navy so that the new Cabinet which would come into 
power after the elections would be able to introduce the necessary Bills 
at short notice. 

The extension of the Air Force in the East Indies by a second 


group of 39 large bombing machines was under consideration, and a 
second flotilla leader for the Naval force there would be laid 
down in 1938. 


As to the Army, the yearly levy would be increased and the training 
period lengthened. 

February 28th.—Speaking in the Chamber the Prime Minister 
pointed out the necessity of preventing Holland from taking the place 
of Belgium as the battlefield of Europe. He maintained that a small 
army might play a decisive réle in a war, and that both von Moltke 
and Ludendorff had refrained from invading Holland only because 
of that fear. Holland must be able to defend herself. 

Extra defence measures had been taken during the past two years 
at a cost of 83 million florins ({9,250,000), and preparations were 
complete to have 25,000 men at the frontier apart from mobilization. 

March 2nd.—Signature of trade agreement with Norway. (See 
Norway). 


Norway. 

March 2nd.—A Trade Agreement with the Netherlands was signed 
in Oslo, to remain in force until the end of the year. It provided for 
freer export of certain goods from Norway, the import of which into 
Holland had been restricted. 


Palestine. 
February 19th.—Disturbances occurred at Tiberias on the occasion 


of a procession arranged by the Youth Organization of the Jewish 
Revisionists. Arab boys threw stones and the Jewish populace replied, 
with the result that damage was done to shops and many people were 
hurt. Two British constables were injured. 
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February 22nd.—An Arab policeman was shot dead near Haifa, 


and near Beisan a Jew was fatally stabbed by an Arab. 


February 26th.—Dr. Joseph Lehrs, of Beisan, was murdered by 


three men who escaped unidentified. 


Paraguay. 
February 20th.—Government’s Note to Geneva ve withdrawal 


from the League. (See League of Nations). 


Poland. 


February 21st.—Colonel Koc, who had been commissioned by 
Marshal Smigly-Rydz in May to draft a programme for “ consolidating 
all the constructive forces of the Polish nation,” broadcast a statement 
in which he explained that its foundation was the defence of Poland. 
Its object was to arouse the national consciousness of all Poles who 
were prepared, as in the struggle for independence, to subordinate 
personal and material considerations to the welfare of the nation. 

Their main ideas were: To base the national life on the Con- 
stitution of 1935 (this limited the powers of Parliament); to con- 
centrate the will of the nation on national defence; to protect the 
Roman Catholic faith, relations with other creeds being based on the 
tradition of religious tolerance; to reject all economic and_ social 
doctrines alien to the Polish conditions of life or that served the interests 
of a single class—the doctrine of Communism was utterly opposed to 
the spirit of the nation ; to adhere to a system of private property and 
individual initiative, reserving to the State the right to regulate pro- 
duction; and to render impossible all external influences which 
attempted to exert pressure on political or social life. 

Colonel Koc outlined several measures for improving the con- 
dition of the farmers, raising the level of education among the peasantry 
and developing industry with a view to increasing exports and reducing 
excessive imports. 

He then referred to the Jewish population of some 3,500,000 
people, and said: ‘* We can in no case approve acts of violence or brutal 
anti-Semitic reactions which degrade our national dignity and honour, 
and lower the level of our cultural life. Order and security must reign. 
But we recognize that the instinct of legitimate self-defence of our 
culture and the striving of our people for economic independence is 
natural, the more so as we live in a time of economic and financial 
difficulty.” 

February 22nd.—The Opposition papers were very critical of 
Colonel Koc’s declaration on the ground that it avoided a clear stand 
on burning political questions and consisted too largely of generalities. 

February 24th.—It was learnt that the Government had informed 
the Egyptian Government that they would support the latter’s appli- 
cation for membership of the League. 

March 1st.—A meeting was held in Warsaw of 400 social workers, 
representing 155 towns, who formed a “‘ Committee of Action” to 
seek practical solutions for the improvement of town life. 

Colonel Koc addressed the meeting and said the new movement, 
originating from his appeal of February 21st, was to be called the 
‘** Camp of National Unity.” 
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Portugal. 


February 18th.—Government’s offer as to supervision of frontier 
of Spain. (See Great Britain). 

February 20th.—The Government’s Note to the Non-Intervention 
Committee was published. It stated that Portugal would never 
abandon the position that she would not admit international control, 
“ because she believes that control of the internal affairs of the country 
by an international organism is not only based on insufficient procedure, 
but also because to establish committees of control would be a for- 
midable precedent in the matter of the liberty and independence of a 
small country. . . . The Government . . . has addressed an invitation 
to the British Government that observers attached to the British 
Embassy shall verify Portugal’s fulfilment of her obligations regarding 
the enlistment of volunteers. These British observers will not be 
regarded as delegates of any international organism. . . .” 

The decree was also published prohibiting volunteers from going 
to Spain, and their recruiting. All those already in Spain were required 
to return to report within one month. 

The Prime Minister issued a statement to the press explaining the 
Government’s position. It declared that Portugal had not departed 
from her earlier attitude of not admitting international control in her 
territories ; control of the ports and coastline was never suggested, and 
if it had been by a certain Power with which Portugal had no relations 
she could not have discussed it or collaborated. Not being responsible 
for the events in Spain, and not wishing not to help in the solution of 
the dangers, Portugal had invited the British Government to send 
observers, and had chosen Great Britain “* because of Portugal’s con- 
fidence in her attitude of impartiality and of the alliance between the 
two countries.” 

It was emphasized that the observers would not be recognized as 
delegates of an international organization. 

*: March 1st.—Appointment of British observers to supervize working 
of Non-Intervention Convention in Portugal. (See Great Britain). 


Rumania. 

February 23rd.—A crisis in the Cabinet was ended by a reconstruc- 
tion by which M. Tatarescu took over the portfolio of the Interior from 
M. Iuca, who remained as Minister without portfolio. 

M. Sassu became Minister of Justice, as well as of Agriculture 
ad interim; M. Juvara remained as Minister without portfolio. The 
Ministry of Armaments was absorbed by the Ministry of National 
Defence, under General Angelescu. 

General Marinescu, the Prefect of the Bucarest Police and a friend 
of the King, was appointed Under-Secretary of State at the Ministry 
of the Interior. 

Four students, members of the Iron Guard, were arrested for 
assaulting a student belonging to the Liberal Party, and the Prime 
Minister let it be known that he intended to see that the laws were 
obeyed, and a turbulent minority kept in its proper place. 

February 26th.—The Government decided to abolish all students’ 
hostels excepting those controlled by the University of Bucarest, which 
were to be reorganized and placed under the supervision of the Rectors. 
March 1st.—The Prime Minister summoned the prefects of all 
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towns in the country to Bucarest to receive instructions for firm dealing 
with all disturbers of the peace. : 

An attempt was made on the life of the Rector of Jassy University 
by three men reported to be members of the Iron Guard. 

March 2nd.—The Cabinet decided to close all universities and 
students’ hostels until they could be reorganized in accordance with 
the new law regulating university education ; to include in that law 
an article forbidding students to take part in politics ; to define clearly 
the law forbidding wearing of party uniforms; to approve an appeal 
by the Minister of Cults to the Patriarch asking him to punish clergy 
participating in campaigns of hate; and to authorize the Minister of 
the Interior to disband all secret lodges and organizations. 

Fifty-six persons were arrested in connection with the attack on 
the Rector of Jassy University. The Iron Guard announced that 
they had nothing to do with it, and condemned the outrage. 

In Parliament the leader of the Dissident Liberals, M. George 
Bratianu, criticized the Government’s action in closing the universities, 
on the ground that they were punishing the majority for the misdeeds 
of a small minority. 


Spain. 

February 17th.—Government forces began an attack on the in- 
surgent positions on the V-shaped hills between the Jarama and the 
Manzanares, and also pushed forward in the neighbourhood of San 
Martin de la Vega. The points most in dispute were the bridges at 
San Martin and Titulcia, and the villages of Arganda and Morata, 
which, according to Madrid reports, were still in the Government’s 
hands. 

The Government decided to call up all men of the classes of 
1932-36. 

February 18th.—Government aircraft reported that they had made 
a raid on Ceuta, bombing arms depéts and troop concentrations. 

General Miaja informed the press that “‘ the Government to-day 
sustained a violent attack from the insurgents, who received reinforce- 
ments, but were kept off. Fighting in the Marafiosa zone continued 
to the Government advantage.” 

An air raid was made on Madrid and 15 people were killed. 

The Spanish Press Agency published a report that 200 German 
engineers from the Regular Rhine Army had arrived at Algeciras a 
few days previously, and were accompanied by many German Artillery 
officers. 

February 19th.—The Tribunal of the Frente Popular acquitted 
83 prisoners, captured during the raid on the Cerro de Los Angeles in 
January, accused of bearing arms against their country. It was con- 
sidered that they were Socialist or Syndicalist workmen forced to 
fight against their will. 

Conditions in Madrid were described as becoming very severe 
owing to shortage of food and of petrol, which handicapped the trans- 
port of supplies from Valencia and elsewhere. Prices were rising 
continuously, and meat and fish were nearly unobtainable. 

The insurgents claimed the capture of new positions west of Madrid, 
including one which dominated El Escorial. 
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It was learnt that the diplomatic posts established by General 
Franco in Berlin and Rome had been raised to Embassies. 

Recall of M. Rosenberg. (See U.S.S.R.) 

February 20th.—Bilbao and Albacete were bombed by insurgent 
aircrait. 

The agreement between the 27 Governments represented on the 
Non-Intervention Committee to prevent volunteers coming to Spain 
came into force at midnight. The adoption of prohibitory measures 
was reported from France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Poland, 
Portugal and the U.S.S.R. 

Between 5,000 and 6,000 Moorish troops landed at Algeciras and 
Malaga. 

An insurgent force estimated at 10,000 strong attacked on the 
Aragon front with a view to capturing the villages around Vivel de Rio, 
in the Ebro sector. They claimed to have captured Vivel, but the 
Government reported that the advance had been stopped completely. 

Reports from Almeria stated that Government forces captured 
some heights overlooking the Sierra de Almijara, 20 miles north-west 
of Motril. 

General Asencio resigned the Under-Secretaryship for War owing 
to the loss of Malaga. He was succeeded by Senor de Baraiber, one 
of the founders of the Socialist Party paper Claridad. 

February 21st.—The Official Gazeite published a decree calling up 
all men between 23 and 27. It was estimated to affect 150,000 men. 

The Grand Vizier of the Khalifa of Spanish Morocco, accompanied 
by a Moorish commission, arrived at Salamanca. 

Reports reached Gibraltar that before abandoning Motril, the 
Government forces shot 200 Right sympathizers arrested in the town. 

According to reports from French Morocco, insurgent agents had 
recently raised six battalions of regulares in the Rio de Oro and I[fni. 
(The regulares were described as regular Spanish, and not colonial 
troops.) 

February 22nd.—The Government forces reported that they had 
compelled the insurgents to act on the defensive on the Jarama. 

Near Oviedo the miners of Asturias attacked the insurgents’ com- 
munications on the road to Galicia, and also made some progress in 
the outskirts of Oviedo itself. 

General Franco issued a communiqué stating that the Government 
forces were still attacking. 

Arrangements for putting into operation supervision of Spanish 
frontiers and coasts. (See Great Britain). 

February 23rd.—Insurgent aircraft bombed Tortosa and Flix, on 
the Ebro, in Tarragona Province. 

Some 10,000 Italian troops were reported to have reached Spain 
during the week ending February 20th, and some estimates gave the 
total number in the country as 70,000. One hundred Caproni bombers 
were also reported to have arrived in an aircraft-carrier during the 
previous few weeks. 

A shell fired by an anti-aircraft gun at Valencia during an air raid 
fell on board H.M.S. Royal Oak, which was at anchor off the port. 

The captain, two other officers, and two ratings were slightly wounded. 

Severe fighting was reported in the University City area and on 
the Jarama front. 
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The Government issued an order that every man between 18 and 45 
must, before February 27th, provide himself with a certificate of work 
delivered by the municipal authority. Local authorities were to send 
in each week, to the Ministry of the Interior, a return indicating all 
persons unprovided with certificates of work, who would be liable to 
conscription for war work. 

The insurgents announced that they were in occupation of 33 
provincial capitals, and that the Government held only 17. 


February 25th.—The British liner Llandovery Castle struck a 
mine off the north-east coast, near Cape Creus, and arrived off Port 
Vendres, France, with a heavy list. 

General Franco’s headquarters issued a communiqué stating that 
all attacks on Oviedo had been beaten off. 

In the Madrid area the insurgents were reported to have lost 
heavily from the explosion of mines, which enabled the Militia to 
occupy several lines of trenches. 


February 26th.—The Catalan Cabinet met and issued a statement 
expressing its confidence in “ the work of co-ordinating its efforts with 
those of the Government of the Republic’ in order to organize as 
rapidly as possible “‘ a Regular Army under a single command.” 

Sefior Caballero issued a statement in Valencia, in which he said: 
** I consider that very soon we will be experiencing the most delicate 
moments of the war, which will oblige us to make decisive resolves. 
But I shall not remain at the head of Republican Spain if we do not 
take a firm decision.” 

Insurgent planes bombed Gandia, on the coast 40 miles south of 
Valencia, and damaged the railway line. 

The Government forces claimed successes in the hills north-north- 
east of Motril, about 15 miles from the coast. 

February 27th.—The Cabinet met and considered a decree to 
safeguard the lives of prisoners, and a project to create decorations 
for war services. 

The command of General Miaja was extended to all the forces 
making up the Army of the Centre. He issued an order of the day 
stating that the enemy’s troops were well commanded and well supplied 
with material, owing to foreign technical help as well as military units 
invading Spain, but “that does not matter. Against the enemy’s 
strength stands our strength that has halted the enemy in the Sierra 
before Madrid and on the Jarama. Facing mercenaries without ideals 
you stand, soldiers of the people’s liberty and independence.” 

General Miaja also addressed the enemy through loud-speakers 
in the trenches, offering good treatment to deserters and care for the 
wounded. He also invited their officers to organize collective desertion. 

The troops attacking Oviedo reported a further advance into the 
town, and claimed to have inflicted very heavy losses on the insurgents. 

Salamanca headquarters reported that the offensive had been 
resumed on the Jarama front. 


February 28th.—The Prime Minister issued a manifesto to the 
press in which he condemned criticism of recent military events, and 
said: ‘‘I am not prepared to continue unless there is united support 
of all parties. . . . I will not be a party to any pact with the enemy. 
The arms of this Prime Minister will never be opened to the embrace 
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of these traitors—a menace to European peace and to the working 
classes.” 

The Foreign Minister, speaking in Madrid, said that in view of 

the coming international control there must be greater activity behind 
the lines. He estimated the number of Italian troops in Spain at 
60,000. 
Saying that he read the enemy’s press every day, he addressed 
them as follows: “I see in it nothing but lies, political incapacity, 
hate for the Spanish people, despair, anger, and rancour for your defeat. 
You only have foreigners, Germans and Italians. You have not in the 
Spain you call patriotic and Nationalist a single means upon which to 
construct a totalitarian State... .” 

He then pointed out that the Government offered a pardon to all 
who would come over to them. 

March 1st.—Signor Cantalupo, the Italian Ambassador, presented 
his Letters of Credence to General Franco, who was described as 
“ Generalissimo and Head of the Government of the Spanish State.” 

The French steamer Marie Thérése struck a mine off Cape Creus 
and was badly damaged. 

The Minister of the Interior announced that a plot had been 
discovered to assist a landing of General Franco’s forces on the Mediter- 
ranean coast, and that 30 persons had been arrested. 

The Prime Minister stated that “‘ Espionage is so well organized 
among us that I say in all sincerity that spies are under our feet like 
serpents.” 

Reports reached Gibraltar that large numbers of half-starving 
refugees were swarming along the coast roads from Almeria to Valencia, 
Tarragona and other ports, and those in the districts of Almeria and 
Valencia was estimated to number 200,000. 


March 2nd.—Severe fighting was reported from Oviedo, where the 
Government forces claimed to have penetrated further into the town. 

Reports from Salamanca included an emphatic denial of the stories 
of attacks from the air and from the sea on refugees fleeing along the 
coast after the fall of Malaga. 

In Malaga law and order was stated to have been re-established 
and the daily life of the people to have returned to normal. There 
were about 2,000 convicted or suspected Reds in the local prison, one 
of them a man who had confessed, it was reported, to having killed 
more than 800 persons. It was also stated that no Red prisoner was 
sentenced or shot without a Court-martial. 


Switzerland. 


February 26th.—The President informed the Federal Council 
that M. Schulthess had been received by Herr Hitler on February 23rd, 
who had said: ‘* The existence of Switzerland answers a European 
need. We desire to have the best relations with Switzerland and to 
have a loyal understanding with her in all matters. In my reference 
to the neutrality of two other States in my recent speech in the Reichstag 
I intentionally omitted to speak of Switzerland, as the traditional 
neutrality always observed by her and always respected by all other 
Powers, and therefore by ourselves, is beyond question. At all times, 
whatever may happen, we shall respect the integrity and neutrality 
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of Switzerland. This I declare categorically. I have never given 
cause for any opinion to the contrary.” 


Turkey. 
February 17th.—The Minister of Economy signed an agreement 


with Krupps for the building in Germany of Io steamers and 4 ferries 
at a total cost of £T10 million (say £1,630,000). 

February 23rd.—It was learnt that the Government had informed 
the Egyptian Government of their wish to see Egypt a member of the 
League, and had written to the Secretariat expressing a hope that an 
extraordinary meeting of the Assembly might be convened soon. 

February 26th.—It was announced that the Government had 
been informed by the German Government that certain clauses of the 
Montreux Straits Convention were not regarded favourably in Berlin, 
particularly those relating to the freedom of passage of Soviet battle- 
ships into the Mediterranean. 

The Aksham, in a leading article, pointed out that Germany, being 
neither a signatory of the first Straits Convention nor a Mediterranean 
Power, was hardly justified in making reserves about the application 
of the new Convention. 

Turkey, it was emphasized, would brook no interference in any 
matter which concerned her security, and the paper suggested that 
the expression of misgiving, whether in Germany or elsewhere, about 
the application by Turkey of the Convention must inevitably be 
regarded as indicative of hostile feelings towards Turkey herself. 

March 1st.—The Trade Agreement with the Netherlands was 
signed in Angora. 

March 2nd.—The Budget figures were published and showed that 
expenditure was estimated at the equivalent of £38} million. Pro- 
vision for national defence was placed at the equivalent of {6,500,000 
in addition to a credit of £4,500,000 outside the Budget. 

The press stated that before long Turkey would possess 1,000 
aeroplanes and 15,000 pilots. 


U.S.A. 

February 17th.—Admiral Leahy, Chief of Naval Operations, in 
reply to questions about the British Naval programme, stated that 
the United States would match any increase in British strength. He 
assumed that they would continue the policy of maintaining a Navy 
equal in size to any other. 

February 18th.—The President sent a Message to Congress recom- 
mending the adoption of a system of crop insurance and the storage 
of reserves, the first of which should “ help to protect the income of 
individual farmers against the hazard of crop failure,” and the second 
should ‘‘ operate so that surpluses in years of good weather might be 
carried over in years of unfavourable growing conditions.” 

He again declared that the Federal Government was intended 
to have sufficient power to cope with national problems. 

It was learnt in Washington that the National Council for Agri- 
culture had begun a drive to secure popular support for the enlargement 
of the Supreme Court. 

After a conference with the President Mr. Edison, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, stated that the British programme “ will not 
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have a bad effect on us.” (The current programme included 2 battle- 
ships, 3 aircraft carriers, II cruisers, 63 destroyers, and 18 submarines). 
February 19th.—The Senate Finance Committee reported favour- 


| ably on the Trade Agreements Bill extending for three years the power 


of the President to conclude reciprocal tariff treaties with foreign 
countries. 

February 24th.—The text of the Neutrality Bill was published. 
(This was the Bill drafted by the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives, and did not aim at tying the President to 
a fixed course of action in case of war to the extent that the Bill drafted 
by the Senate had done). 

_ The Bar Association of New York passed a resolution condemning 
the President’s proposal regarding the Supreme Court, asserting that 
the Bill to carry it out, if enacted, would make the Court suspect of 
subservience and the Executive of domination, that it was unsound 
in principle and violated the historic American principle of the in- 
dependence of the Judiciary. 

February 25th.—The Senate, by 58 votes to 24, passed the Bill 
renewing for three years, 7.e. till June 12th, 1940, the President’s 
authority to negotiate reciprocal trade agreements. 

Senator Borah submitted to the Senate a proposal for an amend- 
ment to the Organic Act. This provided for the repeal of the 14th 
Amendment in such a way as to give the individual States full power 
to treat their social and econdmic problems within each State ; 1.e. 
he proposed that that Amendment should be replaced by another, in 
which the clause forbidding the deprivation of ‘‘ any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law” would be followed 
by a passage defining “‘ due process of law” as “ the procedure of 
executive, administrative, or judicial bodies charged with the execution 
of the law.” 

February 26th.—The Senate passed a Bill—already passed by the 
House of Representatives—providing that Supreme Court Justices 
should receive full salary permanently if they retired at the age of 70. 

March 1st.—The United States Steel Corporation, through its 
subsidiary the Carnegie Illinois Steel Co., recognized the right of an 
‘ outside’ union to represent some of the Company’s employees in 
collective bargaining by beginning negotiations with the Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee, which was affiliated to Mr. John Lewis’s Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. (The two latter bodies were 
supporters of the vertical, or industrial, principle of labour organiza- 
tion, which had always been anathema to the steel manufacturers). 

The five so-called “ independent ’’ Companies, the National, 
Inland, Bethlehem, Republic, and Youngstown Street and Tube 
Companies adopted a basic 40-hour week, together with wage increases. 
These companies thus brought themselves within the provisions of 
the Walsh-Healey Act governing Government purchases. 

The Supreme Court, by 5 votes to 4, decided that previous 
legislation governing payments in gold bullion had been abrogated 
by the President’s New Deal legislation. (The case involved a rent 
contract calling for payment in gold or its equivalent). 

March 2nd.—The Appropriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives approved an appropriation of $526 millions odd for 
the Navy Department for 1937-38. This was over $35 million less 
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than the original Budget estimates, owing to reduced cost of new 
construction. It was stated that $56 million appropriated for the 
current year would not have been spent by June 30th. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission published a statement, 


coincident with the filing of certificates by the Conversion Office of 


the German Foreign Debt Service (to justify the public issue in America 
of $69 million of 3 per cent. funding bonds) showing that there existed 
unrevealed obligations of Germany amounting to $2,000 million, which 
included advance tax certificates and short-term financing for employ- 
ment schemes, road building, and rearmament. 

In making the $69 million issue the Reich Government had 
refused to comply with the practice of the Commission by supplying 
certain information relating to its indebtedness. The Commission 
did not refuse to grant a permit for the issue, but it considered that 
the public ought to be aware of the position. (All foreign securities 
were required by law to be registered through the Commission before 
they could be quoted in the U.S.A.) 

The Reich Government refused to include details of certain debts 
as part of the registration application, stating that the obligations 
were not debts of the Government. 


U.S.S.R. 
February 18th.—M. Ordzhonikidze, the People’s Commissar for 
Heavy Industries, died in Moscow. 


February 19th.—It was announced that M. Rosenberg, the § 


Ambassador in Spain, had been recalled, and was being succeeded by 
M. Gaikis. 


It was learnt that the Government, in a Note to the British | 
Government dated February 16th, had signified their adherence to © 


the provisions of the 1930 Naval Treaty which governed the action of 
submarines against merchant ships. (Vide Part IV of the Treaty, 
which had been accepted in November, 1936, by France and Italy, 
and on Nevember 23rd, 1936, by Germany). 

February 23rd.—The Council of People’s Commissars approved 
the decision, taken on February 2oth, to forbid the departure of Soviet 
citizens for Spain, the enlistment of volunteers in Soviet territory, 
their transit through the U.S.S.R., and their embarkation on board 
Soviet vessels. 

February 25th.—It was announced that ten Germans, who had 
been under arrest since early in November, had been expelled from 
the U.S.S.R. 

M. Mezhlauk, President of the Gosplan, was appointed Commissar 
of Heavy Industry. 
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